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Talking Together 


Why You Should Renew Your Subscription Promptly 


For the New School Year 


OMEONE has defined health as the thing that makes 
you feel that now is the best time of the year and the 
thing you are doing is the most important thing in the 


world. That is the way we 
hope all Primary EDUCATION 


better. 
or presentation. 


for reference. 








readers are feeling this autumn. 
The day of the chronically tired- 
out teacher seems happily pass- 
ing and, whether we are sixty or 
twenty, whether our hair is long 
or bobbed, we are all ashamed 
of ill health or jangled nerves 
A schoolroom ought to be one 
of the happiest and healthiest 
places in the world. We do not 
have to be very old to recall 
schoolrooms that were neither, 
but they are certainly becoming 
obsolete with all the static con- 
ditions that used to make the 
life of little children so irksome. 
It is only necessary to glance 
over the pages of this issue of 
PRIMARY EDUCATION to realize 
what an entertaining and ab- 
sorbing place a modern school- 
room may be. 

We want to call your atten- 
tion very briefly to a few of 
these especially interesting lesson 
plans, because we have found 
that teachers, in the confusion 
of first days, are apt to miss 
much of significance in the Sep- 
tember issue and write later for 
an explanation of something in 
October or November that was 
an outgrowth of lessons or di- 
rections given in September. 
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The Puppet Theatre 


If you do, please write and tell us about them, or 
point out any improvement we might make in arrangement 
The suggestions for the theatre itself will 
not be repeated in subsequent issues, so please save this one 
Next month you will meet Columbus at the 


Court of Isabella. A short pag- 
eant will accompany it. 


Picture Studies and 
Posters 


These lessons explain them- 
selves, but of course you like to 
know in advance what is com- 
ing next. The October picture 
is “The Nutcrackers,”’ by Land- 
seer. 

The October cut-out poster is 
appropriate for Hallowe’en, and 
Miss Best’s drawing illustrates 
a verse and tells a story all in 
itself. Weare not going to spoil 
it by trying to describe it. 


Health First 


Every month will be a health 
crusade, we hope, but the Sep- 
tember “Health Crusade —and 
Lizzie” seems to us especially 
adapted to primary grades. It 
suggests ways of making the 
work concrete without making 
it silly and, frankly, some of 
the health propaganda is regard- 
ed as very silly by the small 
boys and girls whom the editor 
happens to know. 

In October we shall publish an 
illustrated article on the Health 
propaganda as it is carried on in 
the prairie provinces of Canada, 
which the teacher of any grade 
will find very interesting. 











Many teachers are using the puppet theatre already and 
children usually show amazing cleverness with such play- 
things. If you are inexperienced, however, the diagramsand 
costumes on pages 468 and 469 should help you. No doubt 
you may work out some ideas for yourselves that are even 


Arithmetic Lessons 


If you are a young teacher in your first school, a week by 
week, day by day, Jesson plan in number is a most comfort- 
ing companion on your desk. We shall publish Miss 
Cawood’s plans every month, but it is most important, 
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when work is presented in this way, not to miss the initial 
number. This is what Dr. James N. Hillman thinks about 
them: 


Much has been written in recent years about Methods in Education. 
Many valuable suggestions have been given. Probably the most 
serious criticism which one could make is that much of the modern 
educational literature dealing with Methods is the result of theoretical 
study and investigation rather than the result of practical experience 
and concrete demonstration in the classroom. 

I have examined with a great deal of pleasure Miss Cawood’s ‘“‘ Day 
by Day Lesson Plans for Arithmetic and Correlated Seat Work in the 
First Grade.” This study of Miss Cawood’s appeals to me as being 
practical and as having the virtue of being definite and concrete. It 
ought to afford valuable suggestions to any teacher who is alive to the 
needs of her children. It should appeal, also, I think, to the imagina- 
tion and initiative of aggressive, wide-awake teachers. 


For older children, Mrs. McFarland, who is already a 
good friend of Primary Epucation readers, has assembled 
some lessons for intermediate grades which will be found 
under the grammar department. These, also, should be 
read carefully this month for a full understanding of later 
issues. 


Our Projects 


In June, we promised you something especially interesting 
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from Springfield, Mass., and here it is in “A Wigwam and 
What It Led to.” Perhaps it may lead to something even 
more remarkable in your school. If so, we all want to hear 
about it. The most wonderful thing about a project is the 
surprises encountered along the way, the discovery of 
initiative and resource in the most unexpected places. 
In October you will find another project, from the west this 
time, presenting a method of dealing with the age of dis- 
covery. The editor is often filled with admiration at the 
cleverness teachers display in initiating projects. Do you 
know, for example, what may be started froma Ford Sedan? 
If not, we shall show you in a future issue. 


Enrichment of School Life 


Once it was only the teacher in the large city who could 
hope to illustrate her lessons with the treasures of the Art 
Museum. Now these treasures come to your door, if 
necessary, in the form of exhibits, picture reels arranged by 
museum experts, reproductions of pictures, porcelains, etc. 
If you do not know about this service, read “Using the 
Educational Museum,” in the October issue, and use ““The 
Shepherd’s Star,”’ loaned to us by the Toledo Museum of 
Art, in connection with the September picture study. 

(Continued on page 498) 


A New Museum Service 


The Toledo Museum of Art is prepared to render a new 
service to teachers. It is often very difficult to obtain 
prints of the pictures and other objects that children should 
know about concretely. Inexpensive prints usually consist 
only of old masters in 
foreign museums or ex- 
amples of architecture. 
But if the teacher wishes 
to give point to a rei- 
erence to Chinese jade, 
she has no means of do- 
ing so if a museum is 
not at her door. 

The Toledo Museum 
of Art has reproduced 
this year some thirty- 
six objects in its collec- 
tions. These were se- 
lected by a committee 
made up of the Art 
Supervisor of Public 
Schools, the Museum’s 
Supervisor of Educa- 
tion, and art teachers 
in the high and public 
schools. 

Each object shows 
the use of principles of 
all fine art, and some of 
them are the highest 
examples of the artists 
represented. It is very 
difficult to obtain inex- 
pensive prints of works 
in American collections. 
To-day, with this coun- 
try fast coming to the 
front in art gathering, 
it is all the more de- 
sirable to know works 
athome. Teachers are 
especially needing such 
reproductions, so _ it 
seems that these might 
be welcomed for use out- 
side of this vicinity. 





The Shepherd’s Star 


They are sold in sets—thirty-six reproductions for fifty- 
four cents, which is practically what it costs the museum to 
publish and mail them. These are not being offered with 
any thought of money making; it is an effort to place 
good material in the 
hands of those who 
need it. 

“The Shepherd’s 
Star’’ is an example of 
one of these reproduc- 
tions. It is a picture 
quite as appealing for 
study as “The Song of 
the Lark,” also used in 
this issue, and now, 
through the efforts of 
the Toledo Museum, 
it may be as readily 
obtained. 





What the Birds 
Say 


Do you ask what the birds 
say? 
The sparrow, the dove, 
The linnet, the thrush say, 
“T love and I love.” 


In the winter they’re silent, 
The wind is so strong: 
What it says I don’t know, 

But it sings a loud song. 


But green leaves and blos- 
soms 
And sunny, warm weather 
And singing and loving 
All come back together. 


And the lark is so brimful 
Of gladness and love— 
The green fields below him, 
The blue sky above— 


That he sings and he sings, 
And forever sings he, 

“T love my love, 
And my love loves me.” 


—Jules Breton —Coleridge 
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The First Day 


Ada E. James 
Principal of School No. 53, Buffalo, New York 


E are all familiar with the sayings, “First impressions 

are always strongest,” ‘Well begun is half done,”’ 

“Get off on the right foot.” These maxims truly 

apply to the child’s first day at school. This day is the 

most important day of all school life. Since the child has 

been able to talk, he has heard of school; he has daily seen 

other children start for school. School is for him a world of 

wonder, a land of untold possibilities. It is a rare instance 

when a child’s eyes do not sparkle with happiness, as he 

proudly announces, “I’m going to school in September.” 

We all find joy in anticipation, so the child anticipates, 
speculates about the future. 

John Blake has truthfully written, “The teacher holds 
the biggest job in the world. A physician deals with 
disease, a general keeps the invader out of the country, a 
statesman shows his country how to live in peace and 
prosperity, but the teacher deals with the mind, which is 
far more important than money or comfort or ease, or even 
disease.” It is the most important job in the world. We 
may add that the most important day of her work is the 
day when the child first begins his school life. If, on this 
crucial day, the teacher sees that the anticipation of the 
child is fulfilled, if she has succeeded in creating a good 
impression, the results are almost immeasurable. 

How can a teacher send a child home at the end of the 
first day with a feeling that school life is really worth while? 

Some details which we may mention may seem possibly 
trivial, but the facts remain that, even among modern 
teachers, an enormous amount of time is wasted and the 
mcst stupid blunders made on that important day. There 
is no excuse for negligence or inefficiency in this age. 

First of all, the barren-looking room never has a place, 
least of all, on the first day of school. Even with the best 
that we can do, there is a vast difference between the appear- 
ance of the schoolroom and the home. It is the teacher’s 
work to bring into that classroom a feeling of warmth and 
friendliness. The very atmosphere should tell childhood, 
“Enter. Here are new friends, friends who understand your 
troubles; friends who will help. Your life has begun.” 
Soft, pretty curtains might hang at the windows, some 
flowers should decorate the room, preferably brightly colored 
ones with a fragrant odor. The blackboards should contain 
some attractive drawings done in colors. Neatly placed 
about the room should be found playthings with which the 
children are familiar in their own homes, that the break 
between home and school may not be too abrupt. These 
things, which need not be expensive, will depend upon the 
finances of the school. The school might purchase some 
blocks, dolls, balls, and attractively pictured books. The 
temperature of the room should be carefully looked after. 
Ventilation also plays such an important role, it must not be 
neglected. 

The teacher should be on hand very early—long before 
the children arrive. A tentative program for every minute 
of the day should be carefully and well planned. Supplies, 
placed in convenient places, should be ready for quick dis- 
tribution. Lessons and exercises should be prepared, for of 
all the days in the year, this one must contain no wasted 
time. 

Children at this age are most active, so the watchword 
should be “ Activity,” and plenty of it. The activity should 
be brief, concrete and stimulating, requiring very little men- 
tal effort. While planning her activities, a teacher should 
constantly keep in mind the Laws of Learning. The day 
should bring satisfaction both to the teacher and children. 
All beginning learning is motory. We learn to do by doing. 
This is the age of construction and manipulation. There is 
nothing which the child likes better than construction work. 
He must be kept busy with interesting and useful work. 


(This is the secret of discipline.) The child who has had 
little or nothing to do, at the end of the first day goes home 
with an unfavorable impression of school days, an impression 
which may be unchanged for days and even years. 

The effect of the teacher’s personality is obvious. Even 
among adults some people “rub us the wrong way.” On 
the other hand, there is the leader with whom it is a pleasure 
to work and whose personality inspires us to real effort. 
Children are intuitional and readily sense, though they may 
not define in words, a teacher’s characteristics. 

“T tremble,” said Jean Paul Richter, ‘when I see some 
rough grown-up hand blundering with these tender buds 
from childhood’s garden, marring the bloom here and dis- 
turbing the delicacy of structure there.” 

A distinguished educator was once asked what character- 
istics it was necessary for a teacher to possess. “The ideal 
teacher,” said he, “must be kind and sympathetic, honest 


and noble. She must be faithful, sincere and loyal. She 
should have courage and a strong heart. She must have 
tact and skill. She must be prompt and punctual. She 


must be vigilant, alert and resourceful. She must breathe 
forth justice, firmness and love. She must elevate and en- 
noble the teaching service. She must be young, not neces- 
sarily in years, but in spirit. She must be an Idealist.” 

“You are not expecting a teacher. You are expecting a 
paragon,” was the reply. 

“No,” answered the eminent professor, “there are thou- 
sands of teachers in America to-day who possess every one 
of these characteristics, and more.” 

We do not need to discuss the effect of a teacher’s life, 
who possesses these traits. It would be an ideal state if 
all teachers answered this description, but every supervisor 
should insist that his kindergarten and first grade teachers 
should fulfil these requirements as nearly as possible. 

There is one thing about which many teachers spend little 
time. It is their appearance. Why has the teacher for 
ages been caricatured as a skinny old maid, with long nose, 
unattractive hardened features, hair drawn tightly back, 
while a little knob of hair rests antagonistically midway be- 
tween the forehead and the nape of the neck? Once—and 
the species is not yet extinct—she deserved that caricature. 
A teacher should dress as attractively and as painstakingly 
as any modern office girl. Many a teacher, even to-day, 
saves her pretty clothes for Sunday, while she “wears out” 
her old clothes for the eager, hungry eyes of forty little tots. 
If there is a teacher who believes that the care of her clothes, 
her nails, her hair goes unnoticed by ber class, try to slip 
in among the groups of children who are waiting for the en- 
trance signal. See and hear if the teacher with the old- 
fashioned clothes and unkempt hair is the idol of the crowd. 
Even the youngest among the children can describe the 
appearance of the teacher in minutest detail. Many pri- 
mary teachers will long remember the happy little eyes of 
some child who has softly rubbed her fingers over teacher’s 
new dress and shyly said, “You look pretty to-day, Miss 
Brown.” But the teacher must remember that to be well 
dressed means not only to be attractively dressed but it 
means to be appropriately dressed. 

Children immediately begin to imitate their teachers. 
Let us give them something worth while following. Let us 
give them memories that will last throughout the child’s 
life. 

A good start cannot be measured in actual value, but even 
a correct start must be followed constantly and eternally by 
correct practice if results are to be obtained. 

Then, some day, perhaps a thousand years from now, a 
monument will be created by a grateful public, not to a 
great general, nor a great statesman, nor a great writer, nor 
a great doctor, but to a Great TEACHER. 
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Fairy Counting 


One for the streamlet Five for the rabbits Nine for the pine trees 
Hurrying along, Peeping shyly out, Sighing soft and low, 
Two for the breezes Six for the field mice Ten for the mushrooms 
Whispering a song; Scurrying about; Growing in a row; 
Three for the sparrows Seven for the glow-worms Eleven for the shadows 
Hopping in the lane, Twinkling on the ground, Fading with the dawn, 
Four for the snowdrops Eight for the dewdrops Twelve for the fairies 
Dancing in the rain; Sparkling all around; Dancing on the lawn!—Joan Ryder 
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The Story Teller 


Annie L. MacKinnon, Ohio 
Formerly Instructor, Story Telling and Children’s Literature, University of Akron, Ohio 
(All rights reserved) 


Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest; 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest, 

For those that wander they know not where 
Are full of trouble and full of care —Long fellow 

It is gratifying to realize that most of the readers (supple- 
mentary and basic) now offered, are concentrating on a 
theme in keeping with the month. This is particularly true 
of upper grade material, but fortunately it is true of lower 
grade books, to a certain extent. The natural inspirational 
unit about which one can build for September seems to be 
the home. The other months vary, but for the opening 
month this thought seems to be universal. 

Prepare for this first story, “The Boy Who Changed His 
Home,” by a talk about vacation and the emotions experi- 
enced upon return home. In laying in this background, 
slip your material for return naturally and quietly into place. 
This is more artistic. A forced foundation for building, or 
the dragging in of words and phrases that are to appear in 
your story or poem, is most inartistic. A picture sometimes 
opens the way. One in colored crayon on the blackboard, 
of a home scene with its whispering trees, its brilliant 
flowers of September, may give an opportunity for your 
first story. Let the children find a name for this picture. 
You will doubtless get “ The Old Homestead,” or “ Home, 
Sweet Home.” The George P. Brown Picture Company 
have a very pretty colored picture by that name. 


The Boy Who Changed His 


Home 


There once lived a little boy who grew tired of his home. 
I’m going to live in the house down the road,” he told 
his mother. “The boy there has a coaster wagon, and a 
gray kitten with a pink nose.” 

“Very well, Little Boy,” said his mother; and she kissed 
him good-bye, and gave him a cookie to eat on the way. 

“T must go and tell the old horse that I am going to 
another house to live,” thought the little boy. The old 
horse was standing in his stall. 

“Good-bye, old horse,” he called. 
the house down the road. 
in their new barn.” 

The old horse shook his head. “No, indeed!’ said he. 
“There couldn’t be a barn as nice as this.” 

In the yard was the little boy’s rabbit hutch. ‘“They’ll 
go with me,” he thought, and he opened the hutch door and 
called, “Come, bunnies! I’m going to live in the house 
down the road.” 

The bunnies hopped out, sat up and wiggled their long 
ears. But when he called them to follow him, they shook 
their heads. “Leave this nice hutch where we get good 
food and fresh water every day? No, indeed!” And the 
little boy went out of the yard all alone. 

A gray squirrel, who loved this little boy because he gave 
him nuts, ran across the path and up into a tree with a big 
acorn in his mouth. 

“Come along with me, Bushytail,” called the little boy. 
“I’m going to another house to live.” 

“What!” said the squirrel, “leave my big oak tree and 
my very own nest? No, indeed!” 

So the little boy went on. 

At the house down the road, the boy with the coaster 
wagon was riding up and down. 

“I’ve come to live here,” said the little boy, “and play 
with your wagon and your kitten. I’m tired of my home 
and my bunnies and my puppy.” 

The big boy stared at him. After awhile he let him have 
a few turns in the coaster wagon, but then he wanted to 


“T’m going to live in 
Come along with me and live 


ride on it himself. Then the little boy played with the 
gray kitten, but it scratched him. 

He was sitting on the door-step all alone when the big 
boy’s mother came out. ) 

“T think you’ve stayed long enough, little boy,” she said, 
and she didn’t smile like his own mother. 

Very quickly he went down the path, and out the gate, 
and along the road. As he passed the big oak tree, the 
gray squirrel whisked up to his nest. 

“Glad to see you back,” he chattered. 

When the little boy reached his own home, he got a 
handful of hay for the old horse, and a carrot for his bunnies; 
then he went into the house. As he opened the door, his 
mother smiled. 

“You’ve come back home, Little Boy!’”’ she said. He 
hugged her tight, and then he saw his own fat puppy, 
wagging its tail at him.—J. Lillian Vandevere 


The question, “How did he feel when he saw his own 
little home again?” will give you a chance to tell the poem, 
“A Song for a Little House,” by Christopher Morley, in the 
collection, ‘The Singing World,” by Untermeyer. As it is 
doubtless your design that this poem shall be known by all, 
your procedure from here on will be somewhat as follows: 

After the telling of the poem, see how many pictures the 
children have found in it. (See picture-machine plan in 
October, 1923, Primary EpucarTion, under Poetry.) 


Answers by the children 

“T saw bees making honeycomb.” (The picture con- 
taining the bees was in the last stanza and was the freshest, 
so it came first in the return.) 

Teacher ‘Do you remember where in the poem it spoke 
of honeycomb?” (No.) “When I tell it again see if you 
can find that place.” 

Second picture: “I saw the butterflies getting honey from 
the flowers.” (This picture about the butterflies is the 
second picture in the first stanza.) 

Teacher “When I tell it again you watch for the 
butterfly picture and tell me what it is about.” 

Third picture: ‘I saw the little house talking with the 
trees.’ (Fourth picture in the second stanza. Notice the 
first mention of the central idea or picture; the memory and 
use of “little”? and the interpretation according to apper- 
ceptive basis of “talking” for “gossip.’’) 

Fourth picture: “I saw the little house making friends 
with the rain.” (Fifth picture and found in second stanza.) 

Fifth picture from the class: “I saw the little house.” 
(For the first time a place was given to the central picture 
alone.) 

Teacher I shall tell the poem again and will you find 
out all you can about the little house, the butterflies, the 
bees, and any new pictures that you lost from your memory 
pocket before. 


Second Telling of the Poem 


First picture in return: “The butterflies were inside the 
house.” 

No other pictures were added. Some children, however, 
caught the words fall, wide, shy and vain as more about the 
little’ house. 

When asked what a tall house was like, the reply came in 
terms of their own experience—‘ Apartment house.” A 
wide house was too large to be homey. A shy house was 
one that had “run far back on the lot,” and had trees and 
bushes in front of it, so that only the chimney showed. 
A vain house was large and built of brick. Also it stood so 
close to the walk and was so uncovered that one fairly 
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stubbed one’s toe on it in passing. Words were even given 
to that type of house, such as, “Come, see how fine I am.” 
Neither was a vain house homey. 

The wind helped the trees to talk with the little house, 
but not until a third reading of the poem did they catch the 
word “gossip” for “talk.” 

Teacher “How could the rain and the house make 
friends?” 

The rain danced on the roof, washed off the boards, tapped 
at the window and played merry-go-round in the eaves. 

Teacher “Show me a hovering butterfly.” (Two little 
girls played the game, deciding that the butterfly hovered, 
with a slight fanning of the wings, before it alighted.) 

Teacher “Tell me what ‘quick leaves’ are in this line: 
‘The quick leaves cast a shimmer of green.’”’ (“Leaves 
that move fast, and make shadows wiggle.””) It was then 
explained that quick sometimes meant alive instead of dead. 
The children liked that and decided that the word should 
mean that here. 

“Whited” was a bit baffling, until the teacher wrote 
white on the board, then explained that the “d” was added 
to make the lines beat time and swing as they should in a 

m. 
Teacher “See if anything is said about bees and honey, 
or honeycomb, in the last line.” (“No, the bees were in the 


flowers.’’) 
Teacher “What kind of flowers?” (They could not tell 
at first. Then, at another telling of the poem, one girl 


caught the word “phlox” and remembered that she had 
some at home. She brought some the next day.) 

Teacher “Tellme what this means: ‘The courteous bees 
were paying duty calls.’”’ (This will possibly bring a story, 
as was the case with us, about the bees who called on the 
flowers, who offered them a drink of honey for which they 
thanked them.) 

Make an attempt to bring from the children a memory of 
the pictures in sequence as they occur in the poem. Get 
also a description of the bouse—how it looked and what it 
did. The children might even draw a picture of the house 
as they ir-agine it. The3A’s can do this work easily. Two 
boys from one group of 3A’s went before the 8A boys, gave 
the poem and the lesson on appreciation. Then the older 
boys drew crayon pictures of the little house. 

This poem is a favorite from the 1A’s through all the 
grades. 

Some very worth-while Janguage work received its in- 
go from this poem. The following sentences are from 
the 3A’s: 


The hovering butterflies look gay inside the house. 
I “— the hovering butterflies will be content inside my 
ouse. 

My house will not hide like a shy child. 

My house is not a vain house. It does not push itself 
out into the street. 

I’m glad my little house by the meadows green gossips 
with the talking trees. 

I’m glad the quick green vine is climbing up the side of 
my house. 


With] the very little ones, possibly, the House does not 
appeal so deeply as do the things in the house or the happen- 
ings inside it. The comfort, the happiness, all that goes 
toward establishing an atmosphere of content. It is likely 
that the good things to eat receive consideration first. 
Walter de la Mare’s poem, “The Cupboard,” found in 
“Peacock Pie,” will be greatly enjoyed by the children. 
They love especially to discover why Grandmamma’s knee 
is so slippery. Do not be afraid to almost sing the little 
poem_in its two last lines: 


There’s Banberry Cakes and Lollipops, 
For me, me, me. 


Miriam Clark Potter also has a charming little poem called 
“Breakfast,” in her book, entitled,“ Pinafore Pocket 
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Stories,” and it is greatly enjoyed by the children of the 
second grade. One story for use at this time is “The 
Saucer Pie,” by Maud Lindsay, in her book, “The Story 
Garden.” 

The good-night hour ranks next in appeal, the time when 
mother tells the bed-time story and tucks the little one in to 
alullaby. The little sleep-myths are lovely to use in school. 
and surely not harmful, if you select only the beautiful and 
restful. The Sand Man or his proxies are enjoyed and 
believed in. The following story, “The Little Dark Pony,” 
a folk-tale which has been adapted by Olive G. Carson, 
Primary Supervisor, and which appears in a briefer and not 
so poetical a form in the Elson Primer, is suggested. 


Every night after the sun has gone to rest, and just as it 
is getting dark, Dark Pony comes: 


Dark Pony 


Galloping down, galloping down, 
Down through the twilight, 
Down through the starlight, 
Down through the moonlight, 

Galloping down, galloping down, 

Galloping down to Sleepy Town. 


One night, as Dark Pony came galloping by, he met a 
little dog. The little dog said, “Where are you going, 
Dark Pony?” 

Dark Pony said, “Jump on my back and you'll see.” 

So Dark Pony and the little dog went 


Galloping down, galloping down, 
Down through the twilight, 
Down through the starlight, 
Down through the moonlight, 

Galloping down, galloping down, 

Galloping down to Sleepy Town. 


The next night Dark Pony met a little kitty. 
are you going, Dark Pony?” said the little kitty. 
“Jump on my back and you'll see,” said Dark Pony. 

So Dark Pony and the little dog and the little kitty went 


“Where 


Galloping down, galloping down, 
Down through the twilight, 
Down through the starlight, 
Down through the moonlight, 

Galloping down, galloping down, 

Galloping down to Sleepy Town. 


The next night Dark Pony met a little boy who was just 
five years old. “Where are you going, Dark Pony?” asked 
the little boy. 

“Jump on my back,” said Dark Pony, “and you'll see.” 

So Dark Pony, the little dog, the little kitty and the little 
boy that was just five years old, went 


Galloping down, galloping down, 
Down through the twilight, 
Down through the starlight, 
Down through the moonlight, 

Galloping down, galloping down, 

Galloping down to Sleepy Town. 


The next night Dark Pony met a little girl with her dolly. 
“Where are you going, Dark Pony?” asked the little girl. 
“Jump on my back and you'll see,” said Dark Pony. 

So Dark Pony, and the little dog, and the little kitty, 
and the little boy that was just five years old, and the little 
girl hugging her dolly, went 

Galloping down, galloping down, 
Down through the twilight, 
Down through the starlight, 
Down through the moonlight, 

Galloping down, galloping down, 

Galloping down to Sleepy Town. 


So to-night, if you watch very carefully, just as it is getting 
dark, perhaps you may meet Dark Pony, and if you say to 
him, “Where are you going, Dark Pony?” he may say to 
you, “Jump on my back and you'll see.” 

Then you, and the little dog, and the little kitty, and the 

(Continued on page 496) 
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The Jane and Jack Posters 


Evelyn Louise Mayberry, Oklahoma 


Y Jane and Jack posters are like a continued story, only 
better, for the children make them themselves. We 
start with them in the fall. For the blackboard 

poster Jane and Jack are cut from magazines and pasted up 
in one corner. This is to be changed each month and 
should be put on during the first week of each month. The 
entire first week can be taken for the various study of Jane 
and Jack, and by the time the week is over every one will 
know it is a new month, know the name of the month and 
something which characterizes it. 

In September we put Jane and Jack, hand-in-hand, going 
toward a building which is the schoolhouse. If they are 
carrying some books, it is more enlightening. Flowers may 
be scattered along the way, or if it is strictly a town or 
city scene, houses and yards may be seen. In the nature 
study lesson, we talk of the things that they might see along 
the way, which brings out the distinctive things of the 
month. We may use the objects in the picture in the num- 
ber lesson for the tiniest tots. 

In the seat posters, which are made by and for each 
individual child, they may use colors which will bring out 
several things of interest. The teacher tells the story of 
Jane and Jack and by the end of the week each child knows 
and likes to tell the story. 

When the first week in October comes, the children wel- 
come their two little friends and are eager to find something 
new about them. This time Jack and Jane are having a 
delightful Hallow-e’en party. Several children are playing 
together and Jack-o’-lanterns are all around. A tree in the 
picture bears apples. These may be put on the board with 
colored chalk and on the individual posters with crayons. 
A tree in the distance, with bright yellow or red leaves, will 
add an item to the nature study talks. 

November arrives and the children find their little friends 
at Grandpa’s. Grandpa and Grandma welcome them and 
this time Daddy and Mother are added to the picture, to 
the delight of the children who have been wanting to see 
Jane and Jack’s parents. This is a farm scene and every- 
thing to suggest a Thanksgiving dinner may be used. 
There is plenty of story material here and the children will 
carry the spirit straight through the month. 

From Thanksgiving it is easy for the story to slide on into 
Christmas, with many, many possibilities. A Christmas 
tree at home (it is easy to find a picture of one already 
trimmed, or it is great fun to make the tree and put the toys 


and candles upon it). Every teacher will have a great 
number of ideas for this one. 

January finds Jane and Jack with their sleds on a long 
snowy hill. It is easy for the teacher to make the hill on 
the board and for the individual poster the gray or gray-blue 
construction paper is good. The color gives a wintry 
appearance and chalk or white crayola will furnish the snow. 
Red sweaters, caps and mittens make interesting contrast 
color work. Snow stories can be found in great number. 
If preferred, the picture may include a snow man or fort. 

February may be valentine or Washington’s Birthday 
subjects. Here it is well for the story of the truthful boy, 
the cherry tree and all that will come sooner or later and is 
interesting tothechildren. Jane and Jack must appear in the 
foreground, however, whatever the rest of the picture may be. 

March finds Jane and Jack flying a kite. This will bring 
in the subject of the wind in March, the construction of a 
kite, and will add interest to the seat work as well as taking 
the little folks out into the spring sunshine. 

April is a good garden month, at least on paper, and Jane 
and Jack, with their garden tools, tiny plants in rows, straw 
hats and all, will interest the children. There is an abun- 
dance of nature work here. The things that Jane and Jack 
must have in their garden, the way they must plant them, 
the names of the tools they use, will all be good subjects. 
The tools may be made in the free-hand cutting from card- 
board and bent to look like the real thing. Seeds may be 
brought to school and the difference in size, shape and color 
noted. 

May is for flowers and it is well to show Jane and Jack in 
a shady woods or sunny field, or both, using one for the 
board and the other for the seat-work. So many things 
may be used from the fields and woods to bring out the 
nature study and a trip may be planned to some place where 
the children may play that they are Jane and Jack. Stories 
and short poems may be found in abundance besides those 
that will appeal to the teacher that she may give offhand. 

I use cut-outs, paper dolls, free-hand drawing, coloring, 
pasting, and other things in my poster work, and I have 
found them the most valuable material I can use. There 
are so many possibilities that just seem to come naturally 
when one of these posters is being worked out. I let the 
children all work together with the blackboard poster and 
allow them to exhibit their individual taste and talent for 
the individual ones. 
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Picture Studies Month by Month | 
“The Song of the Lark,” by Jules Breton 


Margaret Lane, New Jersey 


Teacher’s Aims 


1 To develop a taste for good pictures. 

2 To stimulate the imagination. 

3 To enlarge the children’s opportunities for pleasure. 
4 To teach the picture, “The Song of the Lark.” 


Children’s Aims 


1 To learn the story of “The Song of the Lark.” 
2 To be able to write a good story about it. 


Motivation 


The majority of our children have been on farms. There 
are a great many things one can do in such a place which 
afford great pleasure. Children can always find something 
new and interesting. Talk to them about the fun to be had 
onalargefarm. In the spring come the ploughing and plant- 
ing; in the summer comes the haying; in the fall the harvest- 
ing. 

The haying season seems to appeal to the majority. If 
the children suggest this season, allow them to talk about it. 

After the children have talked about life on a farm, tell 
them you have a very pretty picture of a girl who lives on a 
farm. Show the class the picture, “The Song of the Lark.” 








Studying the Picture 


Questions Answers anticipated 

1 How many like my pic- (Of course, all hands will go 
ture? up.) 

2 Ofwhatisit thepicture? It is the picture of a girl who 

lives on a farm. 

3 What tells you she lives The way she is dressed tells 
on a farm? me she lives on a farm. 

4 Would you like to live Yes, I would like to live on 
on a farm? a farm. 

5 What would you enjoy I would enjoy doing chores 
most of all? around the house and 

barn. 

6 Whatelse would youen- I would like to have good 
joy? milk and fresh vege- 

tables to eat. 

7 What do you suppose I think she milked the cows 
this girl has done before and took them to the 
she came to the field? pasture. 

8 Yes. I think she hasand She is very simply dressed. 
the chickens, too. Girls She is wearing a loose 
who live on farms get up blouse, dark skirt and is 
very early and work un- barefoot. Her apron is 
till late at night. Would tucked up around her 
someone like to tell how waist. On her head she 
she is dressed? has a handkerchief. 

9 Why do you suppose she I think she wants to keep it 
has tucked her apron out of her way. 
around her waist? 

10 What has she been do- She has been cutting the 
ing? grass. 

11 What do you see in her She has a sickle in her hand. 
hand? ; 

12 Do we use sickles now? Yes, when we have just a 


little grass to cut, we use 
sickles. On large farms 
we have machines which 
cut the grass more 
quickly. 


13 The girl has stopped her 
work. Why do you think 
she did that? 

14 Yes. That is a very 
goed reason. If you look 
at her face you will find 
another reason. What 
is it? 

15 What kind of a bird do 
you suppose it is? 


16 Do you like to listen to 
the song of the birds? 


17 She has her mouth open, 
too. What do you sup- 
pose she is saying? 

18 If you look very care- 
fully you can see the 
bird. He is away up at 
the top of the picture. 
Do you think this little 
bird’s song made the 
day’s work seem lighter? 


I think she was tired jand 
raised up to rest sher 
back. 

She is looking up. I think 
she hears a little bird. 


Note—There will probably 
be a variety of birds 
named. If no one names 
it, tell them. 

Note—Allow the children 
to tell about their favor- 
ites among the birds. 

I think she is trying to sing 
like the little bird. 


I think the little bird’s song 
made her feel very 
happy. 


I am sure the sweet song of a lark would make me very 


happy. 


The artist named the picture, “The Song of the Lark.” 


The Life of Jules Breton 


Jules Breton was born at Courriéres, near Calais, France, 


in 1827. He died in 1906. 


His early paintings were dramatic and historic scenes. 
Although some of these were very good, his later paintings 
of the peasant life were his most successful type. 

Over twenty-five of his paintings are to be found in the 


United States. 


Oral Story Telling 


In planning a picture lesson, I try to arrange my questions 
so they will lead to the development of a two-paragraph 
story, one paragraph including what happens before the 
picture; the second what is happening in the picture. 

After the children have told their stories, I tell them the 
story that prompted the artist to paint this particular 


picture. 


The following day have the children write the stories told 


orally. 


‘The Song of the Lark’”’ 


This farm girl gets up very early. 
After breakfast she does her chores. 


One day she was cutting grass. 


worked hard. Suddenly she heard the song of a bird. 
song of a lark. She stopped to listen 


She works before breakfast. 
Sometimes she works in the field 


She was pretty tired for she had 


It was the 
The song made her happy. 
Artur GERTz 


“The Song of the Lark” 


A girl who lives on a farm has very much to do. 
She takes the cows to the pasture. 


early in the morning. 


She gets up very 


One morning while she was cutting grass, she heard a bird singing. 
She stopped to listen to the song. The little bird was high in the sky. 
When she could not hear his song any longer she went on to her a 4 


THEDA SMITH 


(Continued on page 491) 
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Ideas from a Parent-Teacher Association [| 


Nina Willard Wallace, New York 


Heirs to Junior’s Books 


When Junior’s trousers and Big Sister’s hems have been 
let down until they simply won’t do duty for them any more, 
the clothes often fall to little brother and wee sister next 
year. School books do, too. But the school books are 

















The Birthday Boy 


sometimes frayed a bit at the edges, and little Brother and 
Wee Sister, making their first appearance at day school, 
rebel because they have not a brand new book of their 
very own. 

We found a way out of that difficulty, and it was so popu- 
lar that big sister and big brother, too, begged the privilege 
of copying the idea, though it was primarily intended for the 
possessors of old school books exclusively. I refer to the 
making of old books into attractive almost-new ones. 
You see, that gave the children the fun of some very attrac- 
tive and useful work-play and it made them feel that their 
old books were even a little better than new ones in some 
cases. 

To cover a book choose stout rather plain wall-paper, and 
cut a strip that is the width of the height, and the length 
of the whole outside cover, measured when the book is 
closed, allowing a quarter-inch all round for binding. Cut 
two pieces of the paper to not quite fill the spaces of the 
inside covers. Shellac these, allowing the first coat to dry 











before adding the second one. Then bind the covers with 
black passe partout, paste a pretty picture, which may also 
be cut from wall paper, to the center of the front cover, and 
again shellac the surface and binding. 

Soft, stout paper may be folded on in the old-style way 
and is easier to do, of course. A stout gingham or glossy 
chintz cover can be folded and sewed on in the old way 
and this decorated with wall paper designs and the whole 
cover given two coats of white shellac. The boy shown 
alone with his newly covered book did not have the prettiest 
book cover, but it was his birthday, so we gave him a bit of 
pre-eminence, as you see. His book was pretty, though 
covered with sanitas wall paper, the regular kitchen and 
bath-room kind. His decorating was made with a cut-out 
of a bunch of red strawberries from a seed catalogue. 

September was the starting time of our membership drive, 
too. We chose a woman for each street in our village, and 
she called on each woman home-maker, making a house-to- 
house canvas for the benefit of the Mother’s Club. In this 
way, we were able to reach many whom the children could 
not reach. 

We gained several new members, several bonorary mem- 
bers, including the Methodist minister, and several women 
who had dropped out or decided not to continue to be 
members, renewed their membership in September. 

By all means let the school children solicit their parents 
to join the P. T. A. But do some work for membership on 
the side. Little children are easily discouraged from re- 
newing a membership drive attack. They are young to 
realize its importance. “No” is taken for “no” the first 
time said. The interested P. T. A. member will argue a 
bit in friendly fashion, and endeavor to make the member- 
ship proposition appear attractive, useful and even com- 
pelling to sister women who, whether they have children of 
their own or not, can and should be made to feel that 
belonging to the P. T. A. is a privilege and a great benefit 
to the community. 





And so it is with all of us, with Austin, and the lean 
man, and the little girls in the cellar: Wherever we 


are, it is but a stage on the way to somewhere else, and 
whatever we do, however well we do it, it is only a pre- 
paration to do something else that shall be different. 
—From Robert Louis Stevenson’s Letters to Young Friends 
in St. Nicholas 
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A large percentage of the children of Washington School come from homes of Italian parentage, where very little 


English of any kind is spoken. 
is also given to oral English. 


Because of this much emphasis is placed on manner of all recitations, and much time 


The boys and girls of all grades are read to and talked to with a view of not only developing material content, but to 


afford examples of correct English, proper expression, etc. 


The picture shows a second grade teacher telling a story to a combined gathering of kindergarten and first grade chil- 
dren in the kindergarten room. This gathering is held every two weeks, teachers taking turns in telling a story 


Common Errors 


(As noted in Washington School, Mount Vernon, N. Y., and Organized 
and Adapted to Correlated Drill) 


Jasper T. Palmer, New York 


Teachers of Washington School, Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
grades, from kindergarten to sixth year inclusive, noted 
common errors among the children. They were placed in 
the hands of three of the teachers to organize and adapt to 
grades for emphasis and drill. A copy of the same appears 
below. 

Common Errors in English 


Teachers of grades indicated will be responsible for cor- 
recting the common mistake. Each grade to review those 
of the previous grades. 

Suggested the incorrect form mot be placed on board. 
May be talked about and the correct form put on board and 
much emphasized. 


Incorrect Correct 
KINDERGARTEN 
I brang it. I brought it. 
GRADE 1-1 
We didn’t play no game. We didn’t play a game. 
Or 
We played no game. 
GRADE 1-2 
My pencil is broke. My pencil is broken. 
GRADE 2-1 
I ain’t got no pencil. I have no pencil. 
Or Or 
I ain’t got none. I haven’t a pencil. 
GRADE 2-2 
Me and bim saw it. He and I saw it. 
Or Or 
Me and my brother sawit. My brother and I saw it. 
GRADE 3-1 
Can I have a piece of May I have a piece of 
paper? paper? 


Ne 


—_ 


bo 


Ww bo 


GRADE 3-2 
Knock for throw. 1 Did he throw the ball? 


Made for let. 2 They let-me do it. 
GRADE 4-1 

Done for did. 1 They did their work. 

Sawr for saw. 2 He saw the book. 
GRADE 4-2 

Come for came. 1 The package came last 

night. 
It is mines. 2 It is mine. 
Peoples, mens, chil- 3 There were many people 


drens, teeths. there. 


4 I gave it to the men. 
5 I have two new teeth. 
GRADE 5-1 
learned for taught. 1 She taught me how to 


divide. 


I seen him this morn- 2 TI saw him this morning. 


ing. 
GRADE 5-2 
Drawed for drew. 1 I drew the picture yester- 
day. 
Knowed for knew. 2 I knew my lesson to-day. 
Blowed for blew. 3 The wind blew hard yes- 
terday. 
The children knew they 4 The children went home 
went. early. 
GRADE 6-1 
Bring and take. 1 I will bring my report to- 


morrow. 
My pencil doesn’t write 
well. 


My pencil don’t write 2 
good. 


GRADE 6-2 
Don’t and doesn’t. 1 I don’t like bad boys. 
He doesn’t like to be late. 
2 I lie down at night. 
Lay the book on the desk. 
(Continued on page 489) 


Lie and lay. 
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English Opportunities of the Primary Teacher I 


Stella Yowell 


1 Organizing Subject Matter 


One of the most severe criticisms our primary school has 
to face is the manner in which English is presented, not 
taught, in these early years. 

The greatest difficulty is the teacher’s inability to see the 
close relationship that exists between English teaching and 
the child’s everyday experiences both in the schoolroom and 
outside. 

The emphasis has been placed on the formal language side 
and has resulted, too often, in a nagging habit of calling 
attention to incorrect forms, while spontaneous composition 
has been checked and often destroyed. 

The series of unconnected “Language Lessons” given 
(not taken) at “3.15” every day will result in an intense 
hatred for a subject which is of the greatest importance. 
No real language habits are formed in this type of teaching, 
for the child’s interests are not involved. 

The school curriculum is rich in possibilities for the 
resourceful teacher who is on the alert to make the most of 
ber English teaching opportunities. Not language at 3.15 
but English training at all times. Emphasis is placed on 
listening as well as talking, and when written work is re- 
quired,’an adult standard of perfection is not expected. 
The crude efforts of childish composition are judged by a 
different scale. 

It might be well to consider the organization of English 
teaching from the standpoint of subject matter and make 
some of the divisions which are necessary. 

First, the literary phase which includes the stories and 
poems the child reads or hears read, and which influence 
his own speech to a great extent. Here, if material is wisely 
chosen, are found the best examples of English, and here 
begins true appreciation of great thoughts. Just how much 
of this kind of English is given will depend upon the teacher 
and the kind of reading material that is available. 

The next division deals with class and individual com- 
position, and offers manifold opportunities for the develop- 
ing of original thought. Chubb says, “We compose when 
we arrange our thoughts (oral or written) in an orderly man- 
ner usually with the view of impressing an audience.” Oral 
composition should be used largely with primary children, 
as it is a natural medium of expression and the audience 
should be provided. “Talking fluently when we have 
nothing to say,” is a practice which must be discouraged 
from the very beginning. 

Another division deals with Reproduction, and includes 
retelling stories or incidents which the child has read or 
heard, the dramatization of stories, and later in his school 
life written reproduction based on these stories or incidents. 
It is folly to ask for written work before thoughts have been 
accumulated. 

Picture study is a form of expression which should receive 
much attention. Instead of “writing a story about the 
picture,” the picture is studied as a means of expressing the 
artist’s thoughts. 

The formal aspects of English teaching which the con- 
servative teacher would think we had neglected are taken 
care of through simple dictation lessons which provide for 
repetition of forms we wish to fix. Also the writing of 
simple stories and plays furnishes motive for this work 
and may be a class or individual project. 

The primary task of the primary teacher is to use, not 
abuse, this wealth of material. 


2 Literature in Primary English Teaching 


A mistaken idea of the meaning of literature has resulted 
in the most harmful teaching practices in our primary grades. 
When fiterature was given any consideration at all, it was 


Primary Supervisor, Western College, Gunnison, Colorado 





treated as an isolated topic, and adult classics were thrust 


‘upon little children, whose age and experiences rendered 


them incapable of appreciative judgment. 

(We can all recall some particular poem which one of 
these “Do my duty by literature” sort of teachers has 
spoiled for us.) 

An eminent educator says that he has never appreciated 
Wordsworth’s “Daffodils,” for when the poem was 
mentioned his heart stood still, instead of “dancing with the 
daffodils.” A former teacher had required him to memorize 
the entire poem, when he was a small lad in the primary 
grades. Sin of commission rather than omission will be 
charged against such a teacher. 

We do not need to invade the adult field of poetry when 
we have a wealth of child verse in the poems of Stevenson, 
Larcom, Thaxter, Rossetti and others. 

In our selection of poems to study we should make the 
distinction between poems which are “for” children and 
those “about” children. No thinking teacher would try 
to impress childish minds with the sorrow of Eugene Field’s 
“Boy Blue.” The anguish of a broken-hearted mother is 
beyond their ken of understanding, while friendly cows, a 
shadow that goes in and out with him, and the antics of the 
wind are topics of interest and everyday experiences. 

The possibility of schoolroom reading being anything 
more than a mere word calling accomplishment was not even 
remotely imagined in our past scheme of teaching. Chil- 
dren “learned to read” when they might have been “reading 
to learn.” 

With the change in primary reading methods has come 
a demand for texts which have more content, and instead 
of “I see a dog,” “I see a cat,” “Can the cat see the dog?’”’ 
we have delightful books like Lucy Fitch Perkins’ “Dutch 
Twins Primer,” which the child reads because he wishes to 
get a story. Many first grades read eight or ten books, 
where formerly one basic book was read and re-read for an 
entire year. 

(Mary Frances Blaisdell’s books, while they use Mother 
Goose names—not characters—do not sacrifice thoughts for 
words. They supply excellent primary reading matter.) 

Another form of literature training or appreciation, which 
is receiving more attention than formerly, is the oral story. 
Too much cannot be said regarding its value, as it often acts 
as the real motive for reading. 

There are stories and stories, but the wise teacher consults 
not only her own judgment in making a choice, but seeks 
the assistance of such sources as Marie Shedlock, Sara Cone: 
Bryant, Edna Lyman, John St. John, Angela Keys, Mc- 
Clintock, and others who have given us such high standards 
for judging the merits of a story. 

There should be considerable freedom in the choice of 
words in telling the ordinary story, but there are many 
stories that require the author’s words verbatim, in order 
that the best results may be obtained. 

Who could improve on Kipling’s introduction, “In the 
high and far-off times, O Best Beloved! the elephant had no 
trunk, he had only a little bulgie blackish nose no larger 
than a boot,” or what words could better describe a snake 
than “his scalesome, flailsome tail’’? 

The myth, fairy story, fable and folk tale each has its rich 
contribution to children’s literature. We would not care 
to have a child hear fairy stories alone any more than we 
would wish him to live upon ice cream and nothing more, 
but a happy balance is possible. 

Just as men and women are known by their book friends, 
we who train little children would wish them to be known 
as “Little Men” and “Little Women,” rather than Horatio. 
Alger heroes or Elsie Dinsmore heroines. 
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in Reading I 


For a 3B Grade 


Ella G. Clarke 


Principal, School No. 5, Lakewood, New Jersey 
(Book rights reserved) 


FTER having given intelligence tests to this particular 
grade, I found the children naturally fell into three 
groups, viz., medium, slow, and very slow. I decided 

the best way to improve the reading was to provide lessons 
suitable for each group. The following work will prove 
useful, even if the groups are good, medium and slow. 

For Group I, I made up the following story, to test the 
comprehension. 

One day Mary and John took a walk out into the country. 
After walking for some time, they came to a small white 
house. A brown stone walk led up to the door. On each 
side of the walk grew pink flowers. Sitting on the front 
step was a black cat that was watching a bird in a nearby 
tree. 

Write the above on the blackboard before the reading 
lesson. Have colored crayons and drawing paper (bogus 
paper) distributed. At the beginning of the period, have 
all children in Group I read the story silently. The best 
reader may then read aloud. Give your directions about 
placing paper. Then say, “Draw exactly what Mary and 


John saw,” or “Make a picture of what Mary and John 
saw.” 


Second Group 


Always select a short story from two different readers for 
both the second and third groups. Have word drills at some 
previous period, so interest may be given to the lesson at the 
reading period. I chose “King Solomon’s Answer” for 
the second group. 

“How many like to read about kings and queens?” I 
asked. All raised hands. “Splendid! I have chosen a 
story about King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. Would 
you like to find out why the Queen of Sheba went to visit 
King Solomon and how he answered her question?” (List 
the two questions on the blackboard before the lesson be- 
gins.) Have children open books and read silently to the 
end of the lesson. 


Third Group 

I chose the story, “The Boy and His Donkey,” for this 
group. 

“Do you like to ride around our lake in one of the pony 
carts?” (There are many in our town.) “Would you like 
to read a story about a boy who had a donkey instead of a 
pony? What is a donkey?” When you read try to find 
out about the following: 

1 How did the man get the donkey to pull the load? 

2 What was the boy doing the next time the man saw 
him? 

The third group open books and read silently. Have it 
understood that as soon as a child finishes the story his book 
is to be closed until entire group finish, unless he must look 
over the story to answer his questions. Children soon learn 
to do this nicely. 

As soon as both groups are finished, let the second group 
answer the two questions. Then make an outline. Let 
children suggest the topics, the teacher guiding. 


Outline 
King Solomon’s Answer 
I King and Queen live in different countries. 
II The Queen’s journey. 
III Arrives at Solomon’s palace. 
IV Solomon’s wise answer. 


Let two or four children of Group II tell the story. One 
begins where the former stops. 


Ask the third group, “ How many liked the story?” Then 
say, “ Now we will tell our story to the second group, after 
we answer the questions I gave you. In order to tell our 
story let’s make an outline.” 


Outline 
(Written on board as children give topics) 


The Boy and His Donkey 


I Boy beats donkey. 
II The man gives donkey bread. 
III Months later man meets boy again. 


a three or four pupils tell the story as the second group 
did. 

If there is still time, you may have two of the best readers 
in each group read their stories while the others sit with 
books closed, thus keeping a real audience situation. 

Next have the work of Group I (illustrative work) placed 
in the front of the room. Let the children judge which 
drawings show the entire story. 

The above has been done in a forty-minute period with 
slow classes and can be done in a thirty-minute period by 
more intelligent children. 


The Second Day’s Work 


Assign an easy story, or rather, a short story, to Group I 
to read silently, as did Groups II and III the previous day. 

Then ask Groups II and III (separately) what they would 
like to do with the stories they had yesterday. The major- 
ity will want to dramatize. So we will begin with Group II 
and their story, “King Solomon’s Answer.” 


I One child tell entire story. 
II Children decide on two acts. 
Act I —The Journey of the Queen. 
Act II—At the King’s Palace. 
CHARACTERS 
Queen of Sheba 
Queen’s servants 
Queen’s camels 
King Solomon 
King Solomon’s servants 
III Select children who want toact. Let the Queen, her 
servants, and the boys who act as camels talk over what they 
expect to do to portray the journey 
The children who can best take the part of King Solomon 
and his servants may be discussing what they will do in an- 
other part of the room. 
The children who represent the king and queen can use 
the exact conversation in the book and read their parts. 
The journey may be portrayed first. Then the scene at 
the palace. At the close, the audience should give con- 
structive criticism. 


The third group will then get ready to dramatize their 
story, “The Boy and the Donkey.” 


I One or two children tell story (one taking up story 
where the other stops). 

II Children decide on acts, characters and articles 
needed. 


Act I—Boy Beating Donkey 
(Continued on page 487) 
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A Group of Home Makers 


Winona Thornburg, Indiana 


T was in my first grade room the week just after school 
began, and we were all in our circle discussing the new 
experiences of school. Then we commenced talking 

about the past summer. Many and varied were the reports, 
from helping mother and daddy. to making a covered wagon. 
The wagon had proved too frail for use, but the repairing 
had only added to the interest. 

The favorite occupation for the girls was “ playing house.”’ 

“Why can’t we play house here?” asked Glendora. The 
only objection found was that we didn’t have the necessary 





furniture. But Billy said, “Why, we can make that, if Miss 
Thornburg will help us!” 

We thought the thing we needed most was a bed, so we 
began to collect materials for it. As no provision was made 
for supplies, we had to get them as best we could. There 
were a few tools in the office that had been used by the art 
teacher the year before. With these as a nucleus we were 
able to get together the necessary tools. 

Boards suitable for furniture were harder to find. But, 
opportunely, the school carpenter came just then to make 
some lockers for the room. “Yes,” he said, “we do have 
scraps, and you are welcome to them.” They were lovely, 
just what we needed. 

All of us wanted to help, so we put a period in the after- 
noon which we called “play-time,” and all of the children 
worked then on something for the doll house. They were 
free to work where they wished and converse as they de- 
sired. However, rules were formulated by them govern- 
ing the period. The most important ones were: Complete 
what you start, Be helpful, Work carefully, No quarreling. 

We held a conference and decided on the size of the bed, 
then the boys began to work on it. This was not done by 
a few only, but by all of them, each one making a particular 
part, but all designed to fit together. 

Meanwhile, the girls were making bedding: a mattress, 
pillow, pillow-slip, sheets and comfortable. The mattress 
was filled with tiny pieces of cloth, and the pillow with milk- 
weed silk. We all helped to gather this; those of us who 
could, motoring to the country. Billy’s mother said, “An 
automobile ride to us these days is a succession of stops for 
Billy to get out and gather milk-weed pods.” But finally 
the pillow was done. 

We chose lavender and gray as colors for our doll house, 
which was to be a bedroom. Ida Belle started a comfort- 
able of lavender-flowered material, to be knotted with 
lavender yarn. Malcolm’s auntie had just completed one, 
and given him the yarn that was left. Glendora made a 
white pillow-slip which she edged with a wide band made 
of scraps left from Ida Belle’s comfortable. (We had to 


learn to contrive as best we could, for our materials were 
from mother’s piece-bag, as the majority of the children 
could not help much financially.) Some of the others made 
white sheets for the bed. 

And, of course, we needed a rug for our room! But we 
had noloom! The boys were called upon and gladly offered 
tomake one. This required large boards, since we wanted a 
big rug. After several days we found two that would do 
for length, but were not wide enough. So we pieced them 
together. Then a row of large nails was put near each end 





on.the same side of this. 
edges of the rug straight, so appealed to the janitor. He 
was able to furnish this, which was fastened with staples to 


We could find no wire to hold the 


little blocks nailed at each end of the rows of nails. 
loom was then ready for use. 

Where was there any carpet-chain? Finally, tightly- 
twisted red twine was used for this purpose, and the loom 
was strung. 

Then came another raid on the scrap-bag, which resulted 
in many-colored pieces of cloth. So many of these were 
dark that it was impossible to dye them lavender, so we 
concluded to make a “hit-or-miss” rug with gray fringe. 

Beulah and Dorothy were ensconced on either side as 
weavers, with a big safety-pin for a bobbin. The other 
girls, except those working on bedding, cut and sewed the 
carpet rags. As it was a large rug, a great quantity of them 
was needed. 

Dorothy made a small rug to match the large one. 
Beulah had different belpers, keeping each one only until 
she had taught her to weave correctly. 

Meanwhile the boys had completed the bed and sand- 
papered it for painting. Although the room was to be gray 
and lavender, they thought white furniture would be much 
prettier in a bedroom. Several partly-filled cans of white 
paint were brought. We painted the bed, taking turns, 
and each one wearing overalls. But the result was not 
gratifying, it was dull. Of course it needed a coat of 
enamel and, since we could find none, that was purchased. 
This time the bed was highly satisfactory. 

At group-meeting they all agreed, ‘‘We must have a dolly 
for our house.”’ So the girls brought their dolls, but none 
of them were large enough. Next morning, what a sur- 
prise! A doll, just the right size, was found in the bed. 
No one knew her name, so we had to give her one. “Betty”’ 
was selected as the best. Dorothy was so pleased! She said, 
“Why, that is my little sister’s name!” 

Paul said, “We must have some place for Betty to put 
her clothes,” for by this time some of the girls were making 
clothes for ber. Soa chest of drawers, in proportion to the 
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bed, was started. It was found that cigar boxes would 
make just the right-sized drawers, three of which were 
needed. The boys who brought them took off the lids, 
cut away the paper, and sandpapered them until they were 
smooth. By the time they were done, the framework was 
ready, although several pieces had split in nailing and had 
to be replaced. 

The first suggestion about the chest of drawers had been 
that there should be shelves for the drawers to push upon. 
David objected to this, and said, “Real ones just have little 
slides,” so that is the way we made ours. Then it was 
painted to match the bed, and small glass knobs (made of 
glass-headed thumb-tacks) put on the drawers. 

They felt the next need to be chairs, and began work on 
three straight ones. When these were put together, the 
pieces of chalk-box lids prepared for chair-bottoms cracked. 
Some pieces of beaver-board, also left over by the art 
teacher, were then used in their stead. 

But wouldn’t a rocking chair be fine? So one was made, 
using well-smoothed bits of barrel-hoop for the rockers. 
It was a trifle lower than the straight chairs. Of course, 
these were all enameled white. 

And where was Betty’s mirror? She must have a dress- 
ing-table. This was made with one shallow drawer, which 
in reality was a cigar box that Billy had cut down to three- 
fourths of an inch in depth, which he considered correct. 
It was painted and enameled, then glass knobs put in to 
match the ones on the chest of drawers. 

The next thing was the mirror for it, and the only one we 
could find of the correct size had a brown frame. But Miss 
Rankin’s children were also making furniture, and bad one 
the same size in a white frame. As they would have to 
paint it gray anyway—the color they were using—we ex- 
changed with them and put it on atonce. A straight stool 
was next made to match the dressing-table. 

Then to make a doll house in which to put the furniture. 
We found the size it would take, and it was unusually large 
for a box. So we collected boxes of heavy cardboard, 
planned to cut them up to make the walls, but building over 
a wooden framework. 

Just as we were ready to begin, we were fortunate enough 
to have a wooden box the right size given to us. We then 
planned our house, or rather, bedroom. The back was left 
intact, and a window put ineachend. The whole front was 
hinged so it could be opened when necessary. There was a 
door, and a sequence of three small windows in the front. 

We had a terrible time sawing the openings. The wood 
was three-ply redwood and split more readily than it sawed. 
We called in the Junior High School manual training teacher 
for a consultation, but beyond loaning us a small key-hole 
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saw, he said he knew of nothing we could do to make it easier. 

After completing this we were ready to paper. Jimmie 
brought a lovely mottled gray paper of small design with a 
touch of lavender. Twice we needed more and Jimmie’s 
mother helped us. But with the last supply she sent word 
that that wasallshe had. By careful planning, all the walls 
were papered, but here was a scant six inches left. The 
wrapping paper at the book-store was mottled gray, and 
they gave us enough for the ceiling. It was thin but by 
careful work it went on smoothly. As we had no powder- 
paste, Douglas’s and Robert’s mothers came to our rescue 
with some made from flour. 

Bob’s mother, after visiting us, sent lovely brass hinges for 
the front door, which we later matched with a brass door- 
knob. She also sent lavender and white silk gingham for 
drapes. So, while the boys finished papering, the girls made 
curtains and drapes. Surgeon’s gauze made lovely net 
curtains. 

Some of the boys sandpapered the floor and then waxed it. 
Then we painted the outside white. Two coats were neces- 
sary before it was pure white. The children brought what 
money they could for the paint and I finished the necessary 
fund. 

At last all was ready except the rug, and it was nearly 
completed. Beulah, Glendora and Dorothy stayed that 
evening and finished putting on the fringe of gray yarn, 
which Dorothy’s mother had sent. 

The next day we moved in. What fun it was! We had 
to arrange and rearrange the furniture until it pleased us. 

We thought a floor lamp would add much to the room, 
and as Glendora was the best weaver, asked her if she would 
make one of reed. This was then enameled white and lined 
with lavender. Candles were supplied for the dressing- 
table. Covers of white and lavender were made for the 
dressing-table and chest of drawers. Pictures the right size 
were hung, and our room was ready for occupancy. 

This did not stop our work, however, because since we 
were decorating our schoolroom for Christmas, Oscar sug- 
gested we decorate our doll house, too. We all made small 
holly wreaths, then chose the best to hang in the windows. 
Five Christmas trees were brought, but Billy’s was the right 
size, so we chose it. This was decorated with tiny red and 
green paper chains and “ Jacob’s ladders” which we made 
ourselves. A gold star was put on top, and tiny strips of 
tin-foil draped over it all. Imelda even found a tiny picture, 
in colors, of Santa Claus, just the right size for our house. 

Since this is now the Christmas season, that is the last 
experience of Betty’s house, but as we intend to “live” in 
it the remainder of the year, it will undoubtedly share with 
us all of our affairs. 


The House Builders 


Mabel S. Merrill, Maine 


I built me a house on the parlor rug, 
When my blocks were new and bright, 

And I rubbed my eyes in glad surprise, 
It seemed such a lovely sight. 


I said to myself as I looked and looked 
At that clever new house of mine: 
“O, nobody else so small as I 
Could have made him a house so fine.”’ 


Then in at the window somebody came 
On a pair of quick little wings, 

And I wanted to run, for, though he is small. 
You know how a hornet stings. 


But out he sailed at the open door, 
Taking no notice of me; 


Even my beautiful house on the rug 
He never appeared to see. 


I went to look where the fellow had gone, 
And what do you think I found? 

A house he had built up under the porch, 
A little house, gray and round. 


I peeped through its wall that the wind had torn; 
There were dozens of fairy rooms, 

Smooth as satin and clean and neat 
As if swept by the fairies’ brooms. 


My neighbor Hornet had made it all, 
This castle so neat and fine. 

O, I had to own that somebody could build 
A cleverer house than mine! 
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The Health Crusade — and Lizzie 


Alice S. Corneveaux, Minnesota 


OR sixteen weeks my boys and girls of the second and 
third grades marked their health cards, marked them 
daily and most faithfully. The card we used is one 

furnished by the Minnesota Public Health Association and 
the “chores” required of the children are as follows: 


1 I washed my face, ears, and neck and cleaned my 
finger-nails to-day. 

2 I brushed my teeth thoroughly this morning and 
after the evening meal. 

3 I played outdoors, or with windows open, an hour. 

4 I went to the toilet at regular times to-day. 

5 I washed my hands to-day before each meal and 
after each time I went to the toilet. 

6 I kept fingers, pencils, and all unclean and injurious 
things out of my mouth and nose to-day. 

7 I took ten or more slow, deep breaths of fresh air 
to-day and tried to sit and stand up straight. 

8 I tried to-day to cover my nose and mouth with a 
clean handkerchief when I coughed or sneezed. 

9 I ate a dish of cooked breakfast food to-day. 

10 I ate slowly and only wholesome food, with some 
fruit and vegetables. 

11 I drank a cup of milk to-day. 

13 I was in bed ten or more hours last night with the bed- 
room window open and slept cool. 

14 I took a bath all over on each day of the week that is 
checked “X.”’ 


The crusaders were allowed to take the cards home if they 
wished, but the majority preferred keeping the record at 
school. We chose for checking, the time just before the 
afternoon dismissal, putting in the little crosses or leaving 
the square lonely, while the chores were read aloud. I did 
the reading at first. Later it was done by good readers from 
among the children and was always viewed as a privilege. 

Sixteen weeks are four school months. Monotony is 
deadly. Enthusiasm must not be allowed to wane. For 
four weeks we conducted a race among the five rows in the 
room. Each week we chose a doctor and a nurse for each 
row. The duty of these officials was to inspect the other 
children as to faces, ears, necks, hands, finger-nails, hair, 
teeth and clothing. On a pad I set down a black mark for 
each omission and recorded the number of black marks for 
each row on a chart at the end of the daily inspection. This 
chart was of our own making—a big sheet ruled to show 
five rows of twenty-one squares each, the twenty-first being 
for the final score. The decoration, a tiny girl in a nurse’s 
costume, bending over a bandaged dolly, was cut from a 
magazine cover. 

That the judgment might be impartial, the doctors and 
nurses were always chosen from a row other than that which 
they inspected, and any child who felt misjudged was free 
to appeal his case. It is needless to say that the inspectors 
were of those who themselves kept the faith. Prizes must 
be very simple—a red apple or a sheet of construction paper 
for valentines to each member of a winning row. 

The language period affords an excellent opportunity to 
teach health lessons through games and stories. We cut 
from that exhaustless store, a pile of old magazines, pictures 
of foods, soaps, toilet articles, cooking utensils, etc. These 
were pasted on cards of tag and passed to the children. At 
first each made only ene statement, as: 


I have a tooth-brush. 
I have an apple. 

I have a sled. 

I have a bar of soap. 


Then two sentences were required. 


I have a box of raisins. 
Raisins are good food. 


I have a bar of soap. 
I shall have a bath. 








I have a can of coffee. 
I shall give it to my grandma. 


And later: 


I have a big kettle. 
I shall make a vegetable soup. 
Vegetables are healthful. 


I have a box of cigarettes. 
I shall put them in the fire. 
Tobacco is harmful. 


(J have a new pair of skates. ) 
I shall play out-of-doors. ~ 
Fresh air is good for all of us. 


In the third grade the sentences were sometimes written 
in paragraph form and given titles. Some of the best were 
printed in chart type, illustrated with magazine pictures, 
and hung as posters about the room. Below are samples. 


A Bad Habit 
Sister! 


Take your finger out of your mouth. You play in the dirt and it 
gets on your fingers. Then you put your dirty fingers into your mouth 
and suck off your germs. 

Germs will make you sick 

James MEAKINS 


Baby’s Friend 
I am Baby’s friend. He loves me. I make him well. My name is 
Milk. 
Kermit OLSON 


Occasionally we had a birthday party. One child sat in 
a little red chair in the front of the room. The others, in 
turn, presented cards bearing pictures of gifts. Here are 
examples of the conversation. 


“T have brought you a bunch of grapes.” 
“T thank you, Eileen. Grapes are wholesome.” 


“T have brought you a tube of tooth-paste.”’ 
“T thank you, Roger. I shall keep my teeth clean.” 


“T have brought you a bar of soap.” 
“Thank you, Agnes. I shall wash my coverall.” 


The last four of the sixteen weeks a more intensive pro- 
gram was carried on throughout the whole school system. 
An exhibit in the public library showed books and posters 
made by children of different grades. Each building gave 
a health program before the Mother’s Club of the district 
and all united in presenting another, considerably more pre- 
tentious, in the High School Auditorium. There were songs 
and playlets, acrostics and other rhymes. Health clowns 
enlivened the proceedings; health fairies danced from a 
mammoth milk bottle; a buge health mill received skinny 
children and ground them out plump and rosy. 

Our own little parade of primary children will interest 
primary teachers. 

Just inside the doorway through which the parade entered, 
two boys held high an arch, with the word “Health” in 
letters a foot high. There were four sections, each led by 
one child carrying the Stars and Stripes and another with a 
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banner suited to the section. The letters on the health 
banners were large enough for the words to be easily read 
from the farthest corner of the room. The first bore the 
words, ‘Clean Bodies,” and behind it, to spirited music, 
marched children carrying nail files, tooth brushes, hair 
brushes, combs, wash cloths, soap and towels. The second 
banner spoke for “Clean Homes,” and the marchers carried 
brooms, mops, scrubbing brushes, laundry soap, and boxes 
of Old Dutch Cleanser and Gold Dust. The “ Nourishing 
Foods” section came next, with bottles of milk, fruit, 
vegetables, and boxes of oatmeal and other cereals. The 
last division was made up of little folk all ready for “Outdoor 
Exercise.””’ They carried ice skates, skiis, balls and bats. 
They roller skated, jumped rope and rode tricycles. This 
little parade was one of the most pleasing numbers and 
afforded an opportunity for many children to take part. 
Too often the performers in school entertainments are chosen 
from among a comparatively few bright and versatile pupils. 
This cannot always be avoided. There are little people who 
cannot sing, others too timid to speak alone. There are 
practically none who are unable to keep time to good march 
music and carry a banner. 

I think the keenest interest of all centered about the 
health book—and Lizzie. W e found her on the cover of an 
old Easter number of the Saturday Evening Post. She was 
thin to emaciation. Big sad eyes gazed at us from a pale 
little face. We found her, we named her “ Lizzie,”’ and we 
set out to make her healthy and beautiful. After interested 
discussion and comparison of several suggested titles for the 
health book, the class voted and chose, “Lizzie’s Quest for 
Health and Beauty.” As usual we illustrated our book 
most profusely. Pictures will do more to fix a fact than 
much talking. Lizzie was shown performing the various 
chores printed on the health card, also a number of others 
that we added for her especial benefit. We planned a pro- 
gram that would transform the skinny waif on the front 
cover of the book into the plump, rosy, happy little maid 
who smiled from the last page of her story. 

Co-operative sentences and paragraphs were copied from 
the blackboard. The best work was pasted with the pic- 
tures in the book. 
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Lizzie 

Lizzie was pale and skinny and sad. She became rosy 
and plump and pretty and happy. Read the story of how 
Lizzie improved her health and looks. 

She kept her hands and face clean. 

She kept her hair and finger-nails clean. 

She brushed her teeth thoroughly twice a day. 

Lizzie played outdoors in the fresh air. 

She washed her hands before each meal and after each 
time she went to the toilet. 

She went to the toilet at regular times. 

She kept fingers, pencils, toys, and all unclean things out 
of her mouth and nose. 

Lizzie put lots of butter on ber whole wheat bread. 

She ate a dish of cooked breakfast food every morning. 

She drank a cup of milk with each meal. 

She drank neither tea nor coffee. 

Lizzie ate fruit every day. 

She ate vegetables every day. 

She slept ten hours every night. She slept on her side. 
Her window was wide open. 

She took a full bath every day. 

What do you think of Lizzie now? 


“Lizzie’’ became so real to the children that when the 
Grade Supervisor asked for the book to be sent as a sample 
to the schools of Minneapolis, they felt they were losing a 
friend, and composed a farewell “poem”’ in her honor. 


Good-bye, Lizzie 


Good-bye, Lizzie dear, good-bye, 
You are going far away— 

A hundred miles to a big, big town 
With other girls to play. 


Now mind you are always good; 
Keep clean yourself and clothes; 
And don’t forget when you cough or sneeze 
‘ To cover your mouth and nose. 


A Dramatization for Health Day 


Mary I. Elliott 


Pierpont School, Abraham Lincoln District, Boston, Mass 


The following song, the words of which are original, was 
effectively dramatized by the pupils of my class on 
Health Day May 1, 1925. It may well be used at any time, 


A Song for Health Day 


(Words by Mary I. Elliott, to be sung to the tune of “ All for Baby,” 
in “Finger Plays,’ by Emilie Poulsson.) 

We are little children, 
And young as we may seem, 

Early in the morning, 
We wash our faces clean. 

We always wash our hands too, 
Up and down this way, 

Just as children ought to 
Every single day. 

We don’t forget our teeth, though 
We’re busy as can be; 

Up and down and round and round 
This is the way, you see 

We like to comb our hair too, 
Before we go to school, 

And we should always try to 
Keep these simple rules 

Three children were chosen to dramatize the song while 
the other children of the class sang. 

The following material was required: one kindergarten 
table, three wash basins, three face cloths, three towels, 
three tooth brushes, three boxes of tooth powder, three 
combs, and soap. Each child brought his own material 
from” home. 


The children who dramatized the song were at the ex- 
treme left of the stage, the chorus was next in line, while the 
class orchestra occupied the extreme right. 

A banner—‘“Clean Children make Healthy Citizens’”— 
was carried by the children in the front row. 

The class orchestra was directed by Mary Batite, a six- 
year-old child. The orchestra wore green paper hats, 
which helped to distinguish them from the chorus. 

The instruments used were all purchased in the five-and- 
ten-cent stores. Drums, bells, tambourines, triangles, 
clappers and tin covers were the instruments used. First 
grade teachers will find these instruments a delight to little 
children and the orchestra a great help in getting the 
rhythmic idea established. 





A Prayer in Autumn 


I wish to make a prayer 
Just like an autumn day; 

A shining prayer, dear God, 
With shining words to say. 


Words like the gold-kissed leaves 
The trees drop in the sun, 

Or like the song a bird 
Pipes when the day’s begun. 


—Rebecca Helman 
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Puppet Shows for Primary Grades 


Maud Owens Walters 


UPPET SHOWS were given a place in the course called 
Language, Story-telling and Dramatization in the 
North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, North 

Carolina, last summer. The students in this class were 
given the opportunity to produce a play, so that they would 
have actual experience and be better fitted for managing 
Puppet Plays which their children could give in the winter. 

Since many of the teachers had had no opportunity to see 
puppet shows, it was thought best to give them some idea 
of what was meant by puppet shows. The teacher and 
some of the students told of plays they had seen, and pic- 
tures of puppets and scenes were shown. Some of the stu- 
dents who took the course the summer before were asked to 
come in and tell of any plays their children had given during 
the winter. In some cases, they were able to bring some of 
the puppets used to class. 

Before the actual work was begun a well-known play was 
taken as a class exercise, the cast of characters written 
out, and the number of scenes decided upon, with an 
imaginary stage-setting for each. 

After this, the class was divided into groups, the teacher 
choosing the chairman for each group and the chairman 
choosing the students for her group. Each group got to- 
gether and decided upon the play they would give The 
puppeteers were chosen, the ones who were to make and 
dress the puppets were selected, as well as the ones who were 
to make the stage-setting. 

The puppeteers did not memorize the parts, but knew the 
story well and used their initiative for the conversation. 
This did away with formality and added to the fun and life 
of the play. 


The theater was a very simple affair made from a goods 
box. The box was placed on its side, the top of the box 
making the front of the theater, and its lower side the floor 
of the stage. The ends of the box were taken off, so the 
puppets could move on and off the stage easily. The stage 
was thirty-two inches long, twenty-five inches high, and had 
a depth of eighteen inches. This was not selected as being 
an ideal size, but because it was the only box available at 


that time. A somewhat larger box could be used to good 
advantage. A curtain was put on a wire across the front of 
the box. It opened from the middle and was drawn to the 


sides by two strings. The theatre was placed on a table 
A brown card- 


and a screen placed on each side of the table. 





board covering was used to hide the legs of the table and 
the feet of the puppeteers, and a cloth was hung above the 
theater to hide their heads. In a children’s theatre the box 
can be put on the floor, with a headboard of cardboard. The 
screens are not necessary. 

The stage was lighted with two extension bulbs, by 
hanging the cords over a small nail on the lower ends of the 
stage. It was found that by a little manipulation and a bit 
of colored cloth, very effective “dawns” and “sunrises” 
could be made. 

Since the bottom of the box made the back of the stage, 
the scenery was made on large sheets of manila or oak tag 
paper and thumb-tacked to it. It is a good plan to make 
one person responsible for changing the scenery when the 
play is given, as well as to have one person responsible for 
changing the costumes of the puppets, rearranging the 
furnishings, etc., so there will be no delay between acts. 
The scenery may be made with water color or crayola, or 
with cut-outs from colored paper. Sometimes colored cloth 
may be used effectively. The stage furniture may be made 
from construction paper, wood, or bought at the ten-cent 
store. The colored illustrations of children’s story books 
are often suggestive for stage-setting. 

The puppets may be made or bought. We have tried 
several kinds of puppets, but we consider the ones we made 
were more successful since more originality could be used. 
The animals were made of colored sateen or cambric, stuffed 
with cotton. Sometimes they were touched up a bit with 
water color or patches of cloth. For the size of stage used, it 
was found that the nine-to-ten-inch doll was the most satisfac- 
tory size. The simple rag doll pattern was used for the dolls. 

The puppets were worked from the top with fine wires or 
strings. Some of the puppeteers preferred the wire to the 
string. as they said the puppets were more easily handled. 
The ends of the wire or string to be held in the hand were 
fastened to the opposite end of the stick, and the stick held 
horizontally in the hand. By manipulating the stick in an 
up and down movement, it gave the puppet the appearance 
of walking. 

The idea of the puppet show is to make it so simple that 
it becomes the medium of expression for even the first grade 
child. It is not thought of as an art for the primary grades, 
but as a means of expression. 


(Continued on page 487) 
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Scene I Little Black Sambo 
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Art in a Graded School 


A Symposium by Teachers in Montpelier, Ohio 


(H. S. Moffit, Superintendent) 


General Outline to be Followed 
I Representation of Form 


1 Object drawing. 
2 Nature drawing. 
3 Pose drawing. 
4 Landscape. 
5 Free cutting. 
II Construction 
1 Paper folding and cutting. 
2 Paper, rag, yarn weaving. 
3  Stenciled articles. 
4 Wood block printing. 
5 Japanese jar coverings. 
6 Braiding for rugs. 
7 Modeling 
8 Constructive design. 
III Decorative Design 
1 Applied. 
2 Historic ornament. 
IV Color 


1 Pencil massing. 

2 Crayons. 

3 Paper. 

4 Water color. 
V_ Picture Study 
For application of the beautiful. 
For knowledge of masterpiece. 
For ideals. 
For language lessons. 
For history and geography work. 
For composition. 
For art history. 
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The subjects studied may be classified under the four 
heads: 


I Form. 
II Color. 
III Design. 


IV Picture study. 


I Form includes both construction and representation. 
1 Construction 
To express ideas structurally, it is necessary to have 
a knowledge of form. 
To express beauty of form, it is necessary to under- 
stand the principles of good proportion. 
2 Representation 
To express ideals pictorially one must study form. 
Study structure. 
Study appearance of form. 
Development of memory pictures. 
Development of ability to visualize. 
Development to express ideas of form. 
Improvement of technic. 
(1) Structural. 
(2) Graphic. 


II Cotor stupy should develop an appreciation of color 
based on a knowledge of the laws governing color harmony , 
for the sake of enjoyment, and as an aid in the selection, 
combination and arrangement of color in one’s surroundings. 

1 Specific steps in the study of color— 
Recognition of the colors and their attributes: 
a Hue. Example: red violet, blue violet. 
b Value—light or dark. 
c Intensity—bright or dull. 
2 Study of how hues are made, and practice in 
making any hue desired. 
3 Study of laws governing color harmony, and prac- 
tice in making harmonious color combinations. 
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4 Development of ability to express ideas in color. 
5 Application of color study in crafts work. 


III DEsIGN stupy will develop an appreciation based on 
an understanding of principles of design both structural 
and decorative, thus giving standards for judgment which 
will aid in the selection and arrangement of personal, home, 
and public surroundings, and create a demand for, and lead 
to, more artistic results in crafts and industrial production. 

1 Development of the following principles: 
a Proportion and space relation. 
b Unity—unite. 
c Variety—vary the line 
d Balance—two-thirds pattern and one-third 


background. 
e Rhythm. 
Use. 
2 The development of ability to 
a Select. 
b Arrange. 
c Visualize. 
d Create. 


IV Picture Stupy in the lower grades should consist of 
the study of child and animal life, tree and cloud pictures 
from the best masters. From the sixth on through the high 
school, all types of pictures by the best masters should be 
studied. 

1 Good composition has the same big underlying 
principles as has good design: Unity, variety, 
balance, rhythm. 

Teach the child to recognize these things in the pictures 
he studies. 


General Outline for First Grade 


Since the Home is nearest the small child’s heart, we will 
strive to create and keep alive through our work a new 
interest in the Home. This idea will carry through the first 
three years’ work. 


Aims 

To let the pupil express, through illustrative work, 
an understanding of bis relation to the home and 
his immediate community. 

To give a working vocabulary for the expression of 
ideas through form and color. By means of: 
Observation, discussion, dramatization, and 
picture study, drawing, paper cutting, model- 
ing and making. 

General Technical Points 

The proper use and care of all art and handwork 
materials. 

Folding and tearing paper to size. 

Folding to a line. 

Cutting to a line. 

Measuring inches. 


I REPRESENTATION OR FoRM 
1 Pictorial; Cutting; Drawing; Painting. 

a Sky and earth. 

b Things pertaining to farm life, then simple 
objects of home and school life—in first 
mode drawing. 

c Pose. 

d Original illustration 

Emphasis on Proportion and ACTION. 
Materials—Games, Mother Goose rhymes, 
stories, seasons, occupations, etc. 
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Grade I. Age 6 


2 Construction—Paper folding, cutting, pasting, 
weaving 
a Mats, envelopes, boxes, book-marks, baskets, 
pinwheels, picture frame, book cover, toy 
furniture, animals, etc. 


II Cotor 
1 Recognition of Primary colors. 
2 Mixing Secondary colors. 
3 Toning papers for use in art and handwork. 
4 Donot paint objects in outline, but use big simple 


masses showing the strong characteristics of the 
object. (Use crayon.) 
5 Mixing and laying on washes in the form of grass 
and sky. 
Application: On constructed objects, still 
life, nature and pose. 


III DEsIGNn 
Unites by modification of abstract forms in our paper. 
Grouping and spacing of simple units. 
1 Stick printing. 
2 Squared paper. 
3 Rhythmic repetition. 
Stick prints. 
Brush and color. 
4 All-over patterns on squared paper. 
5 Borders, using pegs, lentils, pumpkin seeds, to 
secure motif. 
Application: To decorate constructed objects. 
6 Modeling and weaving. 


TV Art APPRECIATION 
Child and animal life, tree and cloud pictures from the 
best masters should be studied. Study pictures of 
home and farm scenes, such as: “The First Step,” 
“ Feeding Her Birds” (Mother Feeding Her Chil- 
dren), “Feeding Her Chicks,’ and “Churning”— 
Millet; “The Blessing” —Chardin, “Return to the 
Farm”—Troyon 
Media 
Water colors, some crayon, ink. 
Use manila, white and tinted papers. 
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Grade I Art Correlation 
(Teacher—Mrs. Rose Britton) 


Nature Study Project 


Materials 
Bulbs (Hyacinth) 
Activities 
Planting. 
Care of. 
Observation. 
Reports. 
Reproduction in freehand cutting. 
Knowledge gained 
Flowers that grow from bulbs. 
Necessities for plant growth. 
Time required for. plant growth. 
Several colors. 
Natural arrangement. 
Skill gained 
Quick recognition of common flower. 
How to cultivate bulb plants. 
Copy arrangement. 
Use appropriate colors. 
Produce pleasing picture. 


I believe that all art work should grow out of a study 
subject in which the children are truly interested. 

All through the early autumn days we were very fond of 
our many bouquets of asters, golden glow, sweet peas, nas- 
turtiums, etc. 

The seed catalogues arrived with bulbs advertised. Each 
teacher was asked to try growing them in the room for 
winter flowering. 

After talking about how pleasant the room was with 
flowers, and that soon Jack Frost would take them all away, 
I said to the pupils, “Wouldn’t it be nice to bave flowers all 
winter?” “Howcan we?” Some suggested paper flowers, 
some house plants. Then I told them about bulbs, and 
asked all who could to bring a penny the next day to help 
buy them. Many brought more than a penny and we 
ordered a variety of hyacinths, tulips and jonquils. 

When the bulbs arrived, the children planted them in 
bowls and jars, which I had in the meantime enameled. 

Different pupils cared for them during their growth and 
all took a keen interest in the raising of the heavy spikes of 
buds. 

Our Reading sections chose the flower names, 7.e., Tulip 
Class; Hyacinth Class. In Language, we reported the 
progress of the plants. Some who had them growing at 
home compared them with school plants and reported to the 
class each week. 

In Numbers, we first counted the bowls; the bulbs; later 
the leaves. flowers and plants. Still later, we measured the 
height of the plant, the length of leaves, the distance around 
the jars, etc. 

In Nature Study, we observed that flowers and leaves 
turned to the light, required much water and steady tem- 
perature. 

In Art Work, we studied for appreciation, the combination 
of flower colors with the green, the proportionate sizes of 
same, the size of the bowl, etc. 


One day I suggested that our flowers would soon wither 
and die. ‘*Wouldn’t you like to make some pictures of 
them first?” I exhibited one I had made for a pattern, 
compared it with the plant subject, thus bringing out the 
important parts to be remembered in cutting. 

The green and brown papers were passed for leaves and 
bowl. Then they were allowed to choose the color of 
flower they wanted. I showed them how to fold the papers 
and cut one before them. Each cut his own picture free- 
hand and mounted it on the black. 

When the flowers had withered, we decorated the room 
with our paper hyacinths (February and March). 
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The Clouds and Their Names | 


(Based on the International System of Classification) 


Grace B. Faxon 
Author of “Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers” 


Sketches by Daphne Dunbar 


Teacher of Drawing and Painting in the Buckingham School, Cambridge, Mass. 


AvuTHoR’s Note This series of studies on Cloud Forms may be 
used in many directions. Primarily the lessons are intended to awaken 
an interest in the beauty and majesty of the Cloud World. They will 
be an important aid to the teacher in her work in geography, nature 
study and:drawing. The stories may be utilized as blackboard reading 
lessons, with the sketches also reproduced on the blackboard. The page 


may be taken out of the magazine and pasted on cardboard, to be put 
into the hands of the pupils as supplementary reading; they may be 
asked to copy the sketch, and to bring in other drawings of this class 
of Cloud Forms. It is quite possible that many teachers will discover 
that Miss Dunbar’s sketches may be developed into charming decora- 
tive drawings for unused blackboards. 

















Cumutus CLovups 


Outline on the blackboard with chalk the shape of your cloud. 
of the crayon, so that an even tone of the chalk is spread. 


Fill in the space with light strokes 
(Note the gray portions of our drawing.) 


Where the sun strikes the cloud surfaces put a heavy tone of chalk, leaving the gray tones for the shadows 


of the clouds. 


Up in the Sky 


Is there a boy or a girl who does not love to stretch 
out on a soft, grassy bank and gaze up at the clouds? 

What happens when you have looked for a few 
minutes? Why, you seem to be in another world. 
You forget all about yourself. That is a good thing 
to do once in a while. You forget that you broke 
your Christmas knife this morning. You forget you 
cried because Mother made your doll’s dress from 
purple cambric instead of apricot silk. Nothing 
matters. You are in the clouds, far away from the 
earth and all your troubles. 

Perhaps Mother at some time has told you, when 
you forgot to reply to her question, to ‘“‘come down 
out of the clouds.”” Has she? That means when we 
live in the Cloud World, our thoughts are far away 
from the everyday things about us. 

Did you know that the clouds have names? The 
clouds are divided into classes, and each class has its 
own name. The shape and the color of a cloud gives 
it its name. 


Here goes, then, for the first cloud class and its 
name! 


On a sunny, warm day in vacation time, suppose 
you chance to look up into the blue heavens. Nota 
cloud in sight. You go on weeding the garden. One 
hour later you glance up again. What do you see? 
Snowy, thick clouds, oval in shape, are floating over 
your head! You drop your hoe to look long at the 
pretty sight. What lovely curves the edges of the 
clouds trace upon the blue of the sky! 

Some persons call these clouds ‘“wool-packs.”’ 
Others call them “bales of cotton.” They are dome- 
shaped, flat at the bottom. Now, the real name of 
this class of clouds is “cumulus.” This is not an 
easy name to say or to remember, but you can do 
both. Say “cumulus” ten times. It is easy to spell, 
thank goodness! 

Have you said “cumulus” ten times? Can you 
spell it? Don’t forget it, will you? Now we shall 
ask you to remember also that cumulus clouds are fair 
weather clouds. 


, 
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What It Led to © 


Emma L. Schrader : 
Kensington Avenue School, Springfield, Mass. 


T has been said that there is nothing new under the sun. 
Be that as it may, my little children, Grades 2A and 2B, 
think they have been doing something new; at least the 

work has been different from anything they have ever done 
before. 

They have made in the schoolroom a wigwam large 
enough for the second grade pupils to get into. Some may 
ask, “‘How could second grade children make a wigwam of 
this size?’’ Another may ask, “How could a wigwam be 
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Wigwam Built by 2A and 2B Grade Pupils 

At the left, Indian picture writing. At the right, Indian weaving. 
In the background, trees of dark green paper. Schoolroom has mov- 
able furniture. 
made to stand without being nailed to the floor?” 
go back and tell what happened. 

Last fall, during our study of Holland, we had no sand- 
table. Perhaps it was just as well. We worked out upon 
our six-foot number-table a street in Holland, by making 
everything of paper. This was new work for these children 
and they enjoyed it very much, but at last it had to be 
removed. While this was being done, one of the pupils 
asked, “ What are we going to make next?”’ I answered by 


Let me 














Big Chief and his Friend. 
(Note designs on chief’s head-dress—beads not noticeable.) 


Hand painted feathers 





asking, “What do you want to do?” Another voice said, 
“T wish we could talk about Indians,” and I answered, 
“Why do you want to talk about Indians?” ‘The answer 
I received was, “Because I just got a good book about 
Indians from the library.” 

They did not dream that this was to be our next work. 
Our course of study calls for work on Indians at this time 
of year and I had been wondering how I could introduce the 
subject. Here it was started for me. The boy with the 
book about Indians was the center of interest, while I stood 
by to answer a few questions: “Are we going to use the 
new sand-table?”’ A very fine one had been given to us in 
the meantime. “I can bring an Indian doll.” “I have 
some Indian things that my father got from real Indians,” 
came from Nason. “I wish we could make a big wigwam, 
so we could get into it as we did our tent last summer,” was 


heard among a babble of interested voices. “Um! that 
would be fun, wouldn’t it?”’ came from several. ‘How 
could we make a big wigwam in our room?” Tasked. “Get 


some long sticks,” came from several. ‘Yes, but we would 
need something else, wouldn’t we?” I questioned. ‘Some 
cloth,” was the quick response, “and I can bring some.” 
“All right,” I answered, “bring the sticks and the cloth and 
we shall see what we can do.” , 

The next day David came in with a long bamboo fishing- 
pole to be used for the wigwam. Before school the discus- 
sion began. He was immediately tcld by some boys that 
that was not what the Indians used. “What did they use?”’ 
I questioned. “Trees,” came the ready answer, “and if my 
father takes us out into the country, we can get some.” 
But the trees didn’t come. Being March, no doubt father 
thought it was too cold for a drive, and the mother sent 
word that the cloth wasn’t big enough. Then suddenly it 
occurred to me that if we could get bean-poles from someone 
who had a garden, they would supply our need. No father 
of ours had a garden, but William knew a man who had one 
and William would ask him that very day. 

The man who had the bean-poles proved to be the father 
of a boy who was my pupil in a former class. Robert came 











Big Chief with His War-bonnet 
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Papoose and Cradle Made by Pupils. I wonder if she is asleep! 
to our room and wanted to know how many poles we needed. 
The children told him, “Six,” and the six poles, each six feet 
long, came the next day and, with the teacher’s help, were 
erected in one corner of the schoolroom. How did we make 
them stand? Plasticine. (Later two more poles were 
needed to keep the “smoke hole” open.) One step in wig- 
wam-making had been solved. Our principal had seen the 
poles being brought and wondered what use was to be made 
of them, but when they were set up, she knew what we had in 
mind. 

I had planned to buy the necessary cloth for the wigwam 
and something else which was needed for my plan, but she 
suggested that the required number of yards be found and 
that perhaps the cloth would be furnished. The very next 
day we started. First came a study of the yard-stick and 
the measure. Then the poles were measured and the 
required number of strips of cloth was determined. I then 

















Indian Costumes which the Whole Class Helped to Make. 


told the children what else I had in mind. “Would you 
like to make an Indian suit?” Would they! Well, if you 
could have seen their faces and heard their exclamations, 
you would have known that their joy knew no bounds. 
Then three medium-sized girls were chosen and their dresses 
measured with a tape measure. It was found that one and 
one-half yards of cloth were needed for a girl’s dress, a yard 
for a boy’s waist and one and a half yards for a boy’s long 
trousers. 

The color of the cloth was the next question. The chil- 
dren had read about the wigwam in “Red Feather” and 
knew that often skin was used by the Indians. Nason had 
brought his Indian articles made by an Indian tribe, the 
Utes. I took one of the moccasins to the store and got a 
sample of percale as near the color of the moccasin as I could. 
This material was furnished by the school department. 
The pupils measured the strips of cloth for the wigwam. 








Three Little Indian Maidens 


With the assistance of the drawing supervisor and myself 
they pinned the strips to the poles. Later the children 
sewed these strips in place. 

The girl’s dress and boy’s waist were not difficult. The 
children measured and cut the cloth. I showed them how 
to cut a hole in the center of a piece of cloth to slip it over 
the head, and when this was done, it was easy to pin this 
simple kimona style to fit the pupil’s waist. 

But the trousers! They were a problem I thought too 
great for second grade pupils, but there,is nothing like 
trying. An interested mother gave me a pattern; then, in 
order to know the difficulties which the children might en- 
counter, I made a pair myself out of old material. This pair 
proved to be a good fit for my six and a half year olds. 
These trousers were ripped and three of my boys cut others 
by using the old material as a pattern. The girls sewed the 
waists and trousers by following pins which were put in for 
them. Later the boys put on the designs and cut the 
fringe. 

While all this work was going on, we were busy covering 
other phases of the curriculum. The physical director saw 
the wigwam and became interested. She was asked to find 
us an Indian dance and when next she came to visit us, 
taught “The Worship of the Sun,” for which the first part 
of the Victor record, “ Navajo Two Step” (35059-B) is used. 
The children learned selections from ‘‘Hiawatha,” and a 
poem, “An Indian Mother’s Lullaby,” by Charles Myall 
The music supervisor was most kind and found us a delight- 
ful song, “A Little Indian Maiden.” 
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A “Real Truly” Deerskin 

































Pupils with Head Bands which They Cut, Sewed and Designed 


One morning, when the children were repeating the poem, 
“An Indian Mother’s Lullaby,” I asked them if they knew 
what a lullaby was, and they answered, “‘Sonething to put 
the baby to sleep.”” Then Nason said, “ We ought to make 
the last verse soft.’ His suggestion was readily accepted. 
Eleanor, too, I could see, was thinking of something and 
could hardly wait until we had finished the lines. ‘What 
is it, Eleanor?”’ I questioned. “I wish we could sing the 
lullaby,” she said. ‘“‘ But there is no music to those verses,”’ 
I had to answer. “Then couldn’t we make some?” came 
from three children at once, and Virginia said, “I can sing 
a tune to the first line now,” and she did. I tried to record 
the notes which she gave, but not feeling quite sure of 
myself along this line, I told the children that the music 
supervisor was to visit us the following Monday and that 
she could write the notes very quickly as they sang their 
tune to her. The music lesson of that Monday gave an 
added pleasure to our work. It was also a revelation to me. 
I did not realize that second grade children could construct 
a melody so quickly. The following is the air which they 
are so proud of: 


An Indian Mother’s Lullaby 




















Rock-a-by, hush-a-by, little papoose, 
The stars come into the sky, 
The whip-poor-will’s crying, the daylight is dying, 
The river runs murmuring by. 


Hush-a-bye- rock-a-bye, little papoose, 
You sail on a river of dreams, 
Dear Manitou loves you and watches above you, 
’Till time when the morning light gleams. 
—Charles Myall 


When the poles for the wigwam were brought, the children 
were given “Red Feather,’ by Margaret E. Morcomb, to 
read. Later, for added information, “The Hiawatha 
Primer”? was used. The pictures in these books were al- 
ways a source of much interest and the information gleaned 
from the contents was an endless joy. My attention was 
always called to the fact if one class had a book longer than 
the other class. 

We are fortunate in being near a branch of our Public 








Indian Sun Dance—First Part 
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Library and my little people made good use of it during our 
work on Indians. The following is a list of some of the 
books which they handled: 


Hiawatha Primer—Florence Holbrook 

Red Feather Stories—Margaret E. Morcomb 

Red Feather’s Adventures—J. C. Gifford and E. G. Payne 

Little Red People—E. W. Deming 

Indian Primer—Florence C. Fox 

Two Little Indians—Emma M. Maguire 

Wigwam Stories, Told by North American Indians—Mary C. Judd 

Little Folks of Many Lands—L. M. Chance 

White Bird, the Little Indian—Mary H. Wade 

Child Life, Vol. III—E. A. MacDonald and M. F. Blaisdell 

Indian Days of Long Ago—Edward S. Curtis 

Short Stories from American History—Albert F. Blaisdell 

Indian Child Life—T. O. Deming 

Red Folk and Wild Folk—T. O. Deming 

Docas, the Indian Boy—Genevra S. Snedden 

The Story of Pocahontas and Captain John Smith—E. Boyd Smith 

Stories of Indian Children—M. H. Husted 

Stories of the Red Children—Brooks 

Our Little Indian Cousin—Mary H. Wade 

Legends of the Red Children—Mara L. Pratt 

Pioneer Life for Little Children—Estella Adams 

The Summers Readers (A Second Reader)—Perkins and Mahony 

Done in the Open (Drawings)—Frederick Remington 

The Young and Field Literary Readers (Book II)—E. F. Young 
and W. T. Field 

The Winston Readers (Second Reader)—Sidney G. Firman and 
Ethel H. Maltby 

The Field Advanced Second Reader—Walter T. Field 

Bolenius Second Reader—Emma M. Bolenius 

Children’s Own Longfellow (Published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany) 

American Indians—First Families of the Southwest—J. F. Huckel 


(The last named book is excellent. It is published by Fred Harvey, 
Kansas City, Mo.) 


Selections from some of the books were read out loud. 
Other books were used simply because of the pictures. 

Besides having my own collection of Indian pictures, the 
children brought to school, from the library, many pictures 
of Indians, showing their dress, homes and many phases of 
their life. From their reading and from the numerous pic- 
tures, many ideas in Indian design were obtained. The 
children wanted to decorate the wigwam as the real Indians 
had theirs, and this they did, working in groups of two or 
three and using cardboard patterns. These patterns were 
laid on the cloth and outlined with blackboard crayon, then 
filled in with crayola, the pupils first putting a piece of thick 
cardboard underneath the cloth for support as each design 
was drawn. The cloth has never been removed from the 
poles since the children first fastened it there. Orange and 
black were most effective on the tan-colored percale. 

But I wanted these faithful little people to have something 
of their own, done in connection with this work, so one day 
I asked, “How many boys can sew?’ Several said they 
could. Then I continued, “How many would like to make 
an Indian head-band?”’ Every hand in the room was up. 
“We can make one like the Indians in Edward’s picture,”’ 
came from Robert. (Edward had brought in a picture 
which had been much admired.) And “I can bring some 
feathers,’’ announced Edith. Something a little different 
had been started. More measuring was necessary. The 
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bands were cut twenty-four inches long and two and one- 
half inches wide. The edges were turned down and every 
child in the room sewed his own head-band, after having 
measured and cut it. Where fingers wavered, lines in lead 
pencil were drawn to guide these youthful sewers. 

Now for the designs. More pictures were studied. Then 
for occupation work, borders were practiced on drawing 
paper so that the children might become familiar with the 
repetition of a unit. At last the day came for putting the 
designs on the cloth bands. Did the children follow direc- 
tions? They certainly did. The finished bands were 
fastened with paper clips onto large sheets of thick card- 
board. This made a good background and the units were 
easily repeated and colored most effectively with crayola, 
Not enough quills had been brought in, so I bought some 
bright colored ones at a wholesale millinery house. The 
girls were allowed first choice of quills, as the boys have been 
trying to remember “Ladies first.’””’ Whe1 finished the 
bands looked quite real and the children were very happy, 
you may be sure. The Indian dance, during which the 
children wore their head-bands, was tried the very next 
morning after the bands were finished. Before the quills 
were put in place, the bands were ironed on the wrong side. 
This sets the crayon. The girl’s dress and boy’s waist and 
trousers were also ironed after the designs were drawn on 
them. 

In my collection of Indian pictures is the copy of “The 
Historian,” from a painting by E. Irving Couse, showing two 
Indians working at picture writing on a skin. This inter- 
ested the children because I had told them a story and 
showed them how the Indians illustrated their messages. 
After doing some Indian writing for them, they found more 
symbols, and later we made a large sheet and labeled each 
symbol in English. The children called it their Indian 


-dictionary. 
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One day Viola asked if we couldn’t do some picture 
writing on a piece of cloth like the picture, “The Historian.” 
“Ves, if we can get five sticks of wood.”” (The number used 
in the picture.) Farris’ father brought the sticks, which are 
about four feet long. One of the boys said he could nail 
the sticks together, but he was promptly told that that was 
not the way the Indians did. Ruth brought several strips 
of brown leather and Wallace, Bennett, Owen and William, 
with the teacher’s aid, tied the frame together. Another 
day Viola, Robert, Harold and Raymond drew, with black- 
board crayon, the shape of a deer-skin on the percale, after 
measuring the cloth the correct size for the frame. When 
cut out, the cloth looked quite realistic to the children. 
Other children did the picture writing on the skin (cloth) 
and very proud were they if allowed to tell company what 
the picture meant. J, 

And still the children were not weary. Another picture 
which interested them was an Indian woman standing 
weaving at a loom which was hanging from a tree. 
“Couldn’t we weave like that Indian woman?” I was asked 
one day and I returned with, “ What do we need?” “Two 
more sticks and something to weave with,” was the ready 
response. “What can we hang it from?’ was next asked, 
and I replied, “Get the sticks and we shall decide where to 
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hang it later.” The sticks came and some heavy cotton 
weaving material was sent us by the drawing supervisor. 
Measuring again came into play. The mat was to be a 
yard long, so strips of jute rope a yard and eight inches were 
measured (eight inches being allowed for tying). The loom 
was hung from two standards used by the older boys in 
the building for jumping. When the weaving was really 
started, the interest was most keen. Every one wanted to 
try and many asked, ‘May I be the next one?” “When 
can I do it?”’ The mat, black with stripes of gray and 
red, is very pretty, 

So far, spelling has not been mentioned, but we had it all 
along the way. Since the beginning of the school year, I 
have worked for sentence sense. This I have been able to 
get by giving a complete thought—a very simple one—as 
a spelling lesson. Gradually more difficult sentences were 
given and good results obtained. The following show the 
pupils’ own construction. No words were spelled during 
the writing of these stories in their finished form. 


Picture Writing 


The Indians did not write as we do. They made pictures on the 
trees. The Indians wrote on their wigwams. They made pictures on 
birch bark. Sometimes the Indians made pictures in the sand. The 
pictures told a story. Sometimes they make pictures on skins. They 
made colors out of berries. Sometimes they made pictures on flat 
stones. ELEANOR RAgE, 2B 


Indian Wigwams 


The Indians made their wigwams of poles and birch bark. The 
Indians sometimes made their wigwams of bear skin. The poles meet 
at the top. The Indian lives in a wigwam. Red Feather’s mother 
made the wigwam, it is open at thetop. Some Indian houses are made 
of clay. The Indian made pictures on their wigwams. 

EDWARD ANDERSON, 2B, 7 yrs. 


An Indian Canoe 


Red Feather likes to help his father make a birch bark canoe. He 
finds a large birch tree. He made a long cut init. He peels the bark 
off the tree. They sewed the bark with the roots of a tree. He is 
careful not to break the bark. His needle was a piece of bone. He 
puts pitch in the cracks and in the holes. The Indians sewed the bark 
to look like a canoe. His knife was a piece of stone. He bends some 
cedar limbs to make ribs for the canoe. 





Carre CRANDALL, 2A 
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(Continued on page 492) 
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The Boy Hiawatha 


(A Play in One Act) 
Valeria Lehman 


SETTING 


® The scene should represent a wood. Use pine and cedar trees as a 
background and at sides. Cover floor with vines or small branches. 
Large branches supported by cords tied high from one side of stage to 
other may represent overhanging limbs of forest trees. A child’s canvas 
tent may be used as the wigwam or tepee of Nokomis. 


CHARACTERS 


Noxomis (Girl of twelve or fourteen, dressed as Indian woman) 
HriawaTHa (Boy of eight. dressed in gay Indian costume) 
Group OF INDIAN CHILDREN (a dozen or more), friends of Hia- 
watha. 
ScENE I—Nokomis sits before wigwam and at her feet the boy 
Hiawatha 


(A chorus of children is heard singing.) 


O Rockaby, Hushaby, Little Papoose 


O rockaby, hushaby, little papoose, 
The stars have come into the sky, 

The whip-poor-will’s crying, the daylight is dying, 
The river runs murmuring by. 


The pine trees are slumbering, little papoose, 
The squirrel has gone to his nest, 

The robins are sleeping, the mother bird’s keeping 
The little ones warm with her breast. 


The roebuck is dreaming, my little papoose, 
His mate lies asleep at his side, 

The breezes are pining, the moonbeams are shining, 
All over the prairie so wide. 


Then, hushaby, rockaby, little papoose, 
You sail on a river of dreams, 
Dear Manitou loves you and watches above you, 
Till time when the morning light gleams. 
—Charles Myall 


(As song is finished, Nokomis speaks.) 


Nokomis 
Hear the singing, Hiawatha, 
’Tis the song I sang thee often 
As T lulled thee into slumber, 
In thy moss-lined baby cradle. 


Hear the singing of the children 
Of thy little friends who gather 
Near the wigwam of Nokomis, 
Friends of little Hiawatha. 


(Children come upon stage as they sing last verse of song.) 


Hiawatha 
Welcome, friends of Hiawatha, 
To the wigwam of Nokomis. 


First Child 
Come away, O Hiawatha, 
Go with us into the forest, 
There to hear the birds’ sweet music 
And the song of merry waters. 


Second Child 
Tell us of the stars in heaven, 
Tell us of the winds that murmur, 
Tell us of the wondrous secrets 
Nature’s voice to thee has spoken. 


Third Child 
Teach us of the life and language 
Of the pretty forest creatures, 
Tell us of the fairy stories, 
Told thee by the good Nokomis. 


Hiawatha 
Much the forest voices teach us 
If to Nature we would listen; 
That the very stars in heaven 
Are the eyes of the Great Spirit, 
And his voice the sighing breezes, 
Speaking low in sweetest music. 


Nokomis 
Sing the song, my Hiawatha, 
Of the dancing little firefly. 


Hiawatha (sings from “ Hiawatha’s Childhood”’) 
The Little Firefly 





Ped, Sea 


Based upon an Indian scale. Melody to be played and sung neither 
legato nor staccato, but detached, giving 34 value to each 8th note; 
that is, make each Sth note marcato. 


Wah wah taysee, little firefly, 
Little, dancing, white fire creature, 
Light me with your tiny candle, 
Ere upon my bed I lay me, 

Ere in sleep I close my eyelids, 
Ere upon my bed I lay me, 

Ere in sleep I close my eyelids. 


Fourth Child 
And the rainbow, Hiawatha, 
Of the rainbow in the heaven, 
Of its red and blue and yellow, 
What it is and how it came there? 


Hiawatha 

’Tis the flowers of the forest 
There in all their glory shining, 
All the pretty flowers of summer, 
Killed by chilling winds of winter. 
They are gathered in the rainbow 
Glowing in the golden sunshine, 
Happy hunting ground of flowers. 


Fifth Child 
Wise, indeed, is Hiawatha, 
He will some day lead his people 
As a great and mighty warrior. 


Nokomis 
Great indeed, a mighty warrior 
Is my little Hiawatha; 
Who will some day lead his people, 
All the other tribes to conquer. 
Brave is little Hiawatha, 
Who alone, with bow and arrow, 
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Walks into the darkened forest, 
There to slay the graceful roebuck, 
And to know the thrill of victory. 


(CURTAIN) 
ScENE I]—Nokomis seated, as before, in front of wigwam.) 


Nokomis 
Shadows fall and Hiawatha 
Lingers in the silent forest, 
Where he went with bow and arrow 
Made for him by good Iagoo, 
Proudly with his bow and arrow 
Did he go into the forest, 
There to hunt alone the roebuck. 


(She places hand before eyes, as if peering into darkness. 
Continues) 


Yet a lad, my Hiawatha, 

Still the little Hiawatha, 

Still with eyes as bright and eager 
Listens he to old Nokomis, 

As she tells him wondrous stories, 
And traditions of his people. 


(Enter children.) 


First Child 
Hiawatha comes, Nokomis! 
And Iagoo bears the roebuck, 
Killed by Hiawatha’s arrow. 


Second Child 
He is running, good Nokomis, 
Hastening to tell you of it; 
And his heart is light and happy. 


Nokomis 


Well I knew that Hiawatha 

Was as brave as any warrior 

Who went forth into the forest, 
There to hunt with bow and arrow. 
I a little cloak will fashion 

For my little Hiawatha, 

From the flesh of this same roebuck 
Make a banquet in his honor, 

And call all his friends together 

So that all shall know the courage 
Of my little Hiawatha. 


(Enter Hiawatha, running, with bow and arrow.) 


Hiawatha 
Listen, listen, dear Nokomis, 
I alone have killed the roebuck, 
With my shining bow and arrow, 
As I hunted in the forest. 


Nokomis 

You, my little Hiawatha, 

You, a hunter brave already! 
(Anxiously) 

You have tarried, Hiawatha, 

See, ’tis dark, the night has fallen. 


Hiawatha 
I was listening to the voices, 
To the whispering, calling voices, 
And I saw into the future, 
In the dim and distant future, 
That is why I longer tarried 
In the darkness, dear Nokomis. 


Nokomis 
Speak and tell us, Hiawatha, 
Tell us what the voices whispered. 


(Hiawatha seats himself and puts head on Nokomis’s knee. 


Children gather round.) 
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Hiawatha 
Whispered they of pale-faced strangers 
In great boats upon the rivers, 
Who would come by many thousands 
To the lands that have been ours. 
Then a vision came before me 
And I saw my people scattered, 
Driven from their happy Homeland. 
Dear Nokomis, I am weary. 


Nokomis 
Hush, thee, child, ’tis but fancy, 
Rest thy head on old Nokomis, 
When the sun shines bright to-morrow 
This dark dream will be forgotten. 


(Hiawatha closes eyes and Nokomis and children sing.) 


Slumber, Hiawatha 
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Fiesite 


Based upon the whole tone scale. Will not be hard to sing if pian 


leads. 


Slumber softly, Hiawatha, 

As the moon is softly beaming, 
Through the clouds above the waters, 
Now her silver light is gleaming, 
Now her silver light is gleaming. 


Slumber sweetly, Hiawatha, 
Till another day is breaking, 

And the bright sun of to-morrow 
O’er the earth her gold is shaking, 
O’er the earth her gold is shaking. 


Slumber gently, Hiawatha, 

Hushed are all the woodland voices, 
Rest until the morrow calls thee, 

And again thy heart rejoices, 

And again thy heart rejoices. 





For a Dewdrop 


Small shining drop, no lady’s ring 
Holds so beautiful a thing. 
At sun-up in the early air 
The sweetness of the world you snare. 
Within your little mirror lie 
The green grass and the wingéd fly; 
The lowest flower, the tallest tree, 
In your crystal I can see. 
Why, in your tiny globe you hold 
The sun himself, a midge of gold. 
It makes me wonder if the world 
In which so many things are curled, 
The world which all men real call, 
Is not the real world at all, 
But just a drop of dew instead 
Swinging on a spider’s web. 

—Eleanor Farjeon 
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Day by Day Lesson Plans 


For Arithmetic and Correlated Seat-Work in the First Grade 


Myrta Ethel Cawood, Washington, D. C. 
(Book rights reserved) 


HESE day by day lesson plans have been successfully 
used by the author for many years. They are elasti- 
cally arranged, so the suggestions embodied may be 

used either as a guide for single lessons or as a series. 

The first lessons dwell chiefly on the training of the 
senses. Children are taught to recognize number by sight, 
sound, and touch. The child’s creative instinct and his 
imagination find full outlet in the grouping of objects in 
class, and by individual seat-work afterwards. 

I have found most first grade pupils know something 
about counting when they enter school. The wise teacher, 
however, begins with the simplest numbers possible. The 
aptness of a class depends not on the ability to “say by 
heart, two and two are four,” but on each individual’s grasp 
of simple number combinations. 

These lessons are carefully worked out both from the 
child’s standpoint and the teacher’s. By the combined use 
of creative play and interest the teacher is laying a founda- 
tion for the use of “figures” in the little fellow’s daily life. 

The success of a class may be measured by the way it 
handles the assigned seat-work. The materials used in 
these plans are changed almost daily, so that interest may 
be maintained. This will not mean a burdensome supply 
expense, since the objects used are often the commonest 
things in the schoolroom. 

Directly after each class each child groups, on his own 
desk, all alone, the number combinations taught in the 
lesson, using the same objects he counted in the recitation 
period. In this way the teacher keeps two groups working 
at once. After the seat-work period the teacher reviews 
the work before the materials are put away. The time 
saved by this method is readily seen. 


Materials Used in the Lessons 


Colored sticks—assorted lengths 
Colored pegs. 

Colored beads. 

Colored parquetry blocks. 

Pictures cut from old magazines. 
Toothpicks. 

Familiar objects—books, pictures, pencils, rulers, etc. 
Seeds—sunflower, corn, beans, peas, etc 
Numbers cut from old calendars. 
Blocks 

Colored cardboard for cut-out work. 
Bean-bag. 

Colored pencils 

Rubber ball. 

Toy money. 

Toy bank. 

Articles for store. 

Picture number cards. 

Stamps (canceled) 

Post cards and envelopes 

Acorns and acorn-cups. 

Clock, or toy clock-face. 

Cardboard circles, half-circles, triangles, squares. 


September 


The September - lessons consist of simple grouping, 
counting and combinations, from one to fifteen. 


First WEEK 
Monday 
Teach class the rhyme: 
“One, two, buckle my shoe, 

Three, four, shut the door.” 

Seat-work 
Give each child a handful of colored pegs, have 
children assort them, piling all pegs of one color 
together. 


Tuesday 
Class material: 
child. 
Review “One, two, buckle my shoe, 
Three, four, shut the door.” 
Add “Five, six, pick up sticks.” 
Have children count their sticks silently, then 
aloud in concert. See that everyone can count to 
six. 
Seat-work 
Ask children to draw their six sticks with colored 
pencils. 
Wednesday 
Class material: Ten colored sticks for each child. 
Review rhyme already taught. Ask class to count 
to six, several times, in concert. 
Teach “Seven, eight, lay them straight, - 
Nine, ten, kill a fat hen.” 
Class count to 10; count 10 children; 10 sticks; 


Six one-inch colored sticks for each 


10 fingers. See that each child can count to ten. 
Seat-work 
Each child draw 10 pegs. 
Thursday 


Class material: Give each child a handful of pegs. 
Teach ‘One, two, three, four, 
Open and shut the door.” 
Each child counts out four of his pegs. 
Teach ‘Five, six, seven, eight, 
Open and shut the gate.” 
Each child counts out four more pegs. 
How many piles of pegs? How many in each pile? 
Count to 8 by 4’s. How many 4’s in 8? How many 
1’s in 8? Be sure the class understands grouping 
objects from dictation. 
Seat-work 
Have children pick out 8 red pegs; 8 yellow; 
8 blue; 8 orange; 8 green; 8 purple. Here we 
get an idea of the child’s conception of color. 
Friday 
Class material: Use pegs again; children are not tired 
of them yet. 
Teach rhyme: 
“One, two, three, four, five, 
I caught a hare alive, 
Six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
I let him go again.” 
Each child counts out 8 pegs; calls them rabbits. 
Place the rabbits two by two. How many 2’s? 
Count by 2’s. Becareful here! Help the children 
count every other (odd) number silently, as: 
1 (silently), 2 (aloud), 3 (silently), 4 (aloud), etc. 
Seat-work 
Children make five rabbits with their pegs. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday 
Class materials: 10 sticks for each child. 
The teacher says, “Little children, put your heads 
down on your desks and go to sleep, while I sing 
to you.” 

As the teacher sings a soft lullaby, she noiselessly 
lays ten sticks on each child’s desk. When she 
finishes, she tells the children to “wake up” and 
count their sticks, but not to let anyone hear them. 

Each child tiptoes to the teacher and whispers 
the number of sticks he has. 

Then the children play the sticks are soldiers, 
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marching side by side. They put down 2 sticks; 
then 2 more. How many in front? How many 
next? How many soldiers are 2 soldiers and 2 sol- 
diers? Putdown2 more. How many soldiers are 
2 soldiers and 2 soldiers and 2 soldiers? And so 
on, till all the class understands grouping by 2’s 
to 10. 
Seat work 
Tell children to see what they can make with their 
sticks. This free play throws the child on his own 
resources and is good for him. 
Tuesday 
For class teach song: Tune, “Glory, Glory, Hallelu- 
jah ” 
“One little, two little, three little Indians, 
Four little, five little, six little Indians, 
Seven little, eight little, nine little Indians, 
Ten little Indian boys.” 
Have ten little boys stand and sing. 
Seat work 
Draw on paper an Indian boy. 
W ednesday 
For class teach second stanza: 
“Ten little, nine little, eight little Indians, 
Seven little, six little, five little Indians, 
Four little, three little, two little Indians, 
One little Indian boy.” 
Have ten boys stand and sing. Give each one a 
number from one to ten. As his number is sung, 
each child marches to the front. In the last verse 
he marches off when his number is sung. 
Ask questions, such as: When one little Indian 
boy went away, how many were left? Ten take 
away one leaves? Nine take away one leaves? 
Eight take away one leaves? Etc. 
Seat-work 
With pegs make ten little Indian boys. 
Thursday 
Teach song: 
“Five little chickadees sitting in a door, 
One flew away, and then there were four. 


Chorus 


Chickadee, chickadee, happy and gay, 
Chickadee, chickadee, fly away.” 

Seat-work 
Make five little chickadees with pegs. 

Friday 
Teach remainder of song: 
“Four little chickadees sitting in a tree, 

One flew away, and then there were three. (Cho.) 


Three little chickadees, looking at you, 


One flew away and then there were two. (Cho.) 
Two little chickadees having some fun, 
One flew away, and then there was one. (Cho.) 


One little chickadee sitting all alone, 

The cat caught it and then there were none.” (Cho.) 
Seat-work 

Draw the cat that caught the one little chickadee. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday 
Material: Colored beads. 
Arrange as in illustration. Teacher directs every 
step the children take. The chief object of this 
lesson is to see that each child arranges his beads 
accurately. 
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Seat-work 

Have children arrange their beads alone. 
Tuesday 

Material: Colored parquetry blocks. 
The object of this lesson is accuracy. 
Teach class to make border designs under super- 
vision. 

Seat-work 
Children 
their desks. 


FOVOPO 


Wednesday 

Material: 10 sticks for each child 
Ask the class to find out how many wigwams can 
be made from 10 sticks, using 2 sticks for each 
wigwam. 
Count the wigwams. Count sticks by 2’s. 
How many sticks in 2 wigwams? 3 wigwams? 4 
wigwams? 5 wigwams? 

Seat-work 
Draw 5 wigwams with doors. 


make original border designs on 
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Thursday 


Class is taught from a blackboard picture lesson, 
which has already been drawn on the blackboard 
before the lesson begins. It is best to have a 
curtain drawn over this, so as to have the pictures 
fresh for the children. (See illustration.) 
Teach the class + means and. = means are. 

Seat-work 
Children cut out pictures from leaves of old maga- 
zines. Put these pictures in a large envelope. 
You will be surprised how many times you can use 
them. 

Friday 

Children “make up” their own number stories 
about the pictures they cut out Thursday. 
































































One child stands and says, “I cut out one paper 
doll and one paper doll. How many paper dolls 
did I cut out?” 
The child that can give the correct answer first is 
allowed to give his number story, and so on. 
Don’t permit the children to merely give an ab- 
stract number for answer, but see that they say: 
“One paper doll and one paper doll are two paper 
dolls.” 

Seat-work 
With toothpicks and cut-out pictures, have chil- 
dren make picture number stories similar to black- 
board lesson in illustration. 

FourTH WEEK 
Monday 

Blackboard reading and number lesson combined. 

Seat-work 
Paste cut-out pictures on drawing paper, to make 
picture number stories. Use pencil to draw + and 
= signs. 


I can see 





Tuesday 
The “How Many Guessing Game” teaches children to- 
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be more observant. 

Teacher starts the game: 

“O children, I saw two tiny little white ponies and 
one little black pony, as I came to school to-day! 
How many ponies did I see?”’ 

One little hand goes up. Teacher nods. “How 
many, Fred?” 

“You saw three ponies, Miss C——. 
“All right, Fred. Now you may play.” 
So on goes the game. 


99 


Seat-work 


Children draw from memory some things they saw 
on their way to school. 


Wednesday 
Class material: One handful of colored wooden beads. 


for each child. 

Each pupil silently counts out 12 beads. When 
this is done, he divides the beads in two equal parts. 
Count beads in each pile. How many 6’s in 12? 
What is 3 of 12? Then divide pegs into four equal 
parts. How many 3’sin 12? Count to 12 by 3’s. 
Divide into three equal parts. How many 4’s in 
12? Count to 12 by 4’s. Find out how many 
2’s in 12 beads. How many 1’s? 


Seat-work 


String the beads. 


Thursday 
Class material: 14 pegs for each child. 


All class counts slowly, in concert, 14 pegs. 
Find } of 14 pegs. Count by 7’s to 14. Count 
by 2’s to 14. How many 1’s in 14? In all these 
exercises be sure the child gets the answer to the 
teacher’s questions from his own grouping of 
objects. 


Seat-work 


Give each child more pegs. 
Pupils place pegs in rows of 14 till they have used 
up all pegs. 


Friday 
Class material: Colored circles of pasteboard. 


Count out 15 circles; divide in 3 piles. How many 
in each pile? Count to 15 by 5’s. Arrange in 
piles of 3’s. How many piles? Count by 3’s to 
15. Count to 15 by 1’s, 3’s, 5’s. 

How many 10’s and how much over in 15? 


Seat-work 


With circles draw borders, arranging by 4’s and 3’s. 


Ex-stream-ly Odd 


The river is a puzzle. 

He must always run ahead; 
Yet, however swift and free, 
As he hurries to the sea, 

He must always keep his bed. 





The river is a spendthrift 
Full of prodigalish pranks; 
Spends his income with a dash. 
If he should run out of cash, 
He can draw upon his banks. 
—Daisy D. Stephenson 





Come up here, O dusty feet! 
Here is fairy bread to eat. 
Here in my retiring room, 
Children, you may dine 
On the golden smell of broom 
And the shade of pine; 
And when you have eaten well, 
Fairy stories hear and tell. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson 
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An English Project 
As Worked Out by a 4A Class 


Bess Barnes, Cleveland, Ohio 


Material 


Story of “Old Pipes and the Dryad,” by Frank Richard 
Stockton. 


Aim 
Silent Reading Lesson. 


Purpose 
To write a play from story. 


Correlated with 


1 Reading—Silent reading lesson. , 

2 English—(qa) Each child in class writesin dialogue form 
every speech that is omitted from story. (b) The best from 
each is summarized into one good speech. (c) Settings 
and scenes are worked out with class asa whole. (d) Great 
dramatic value. 

3 Spelling—(a) Many new words are mastered in writ- 
ing this play. (6) Old words are put to use. 

4 Arithmetic—(a) Length and square measure play 
prominent parts in the making of the scenery. (0) Frac- 
tions are made practical. 

5 Writing—Each child makes a copy of the “finished 
product” in his note-book. 

6 Geography—Land formations are reviewed. 

7 Music—Rbythm is taught to even the slowest child, 
as all the children are taught the dance. 

8 Physical Training and Health—(a) The Swedish Cir- 
cle Dance, or any lively village dance may be taught. 
(b) This is a splendid opportunity to discuss “Fresh Air 
and Health,” “Exercise and Health,” “Relation of Health 
to Age.” 

9 Manval Training—The hut used in play as shown in 
illustration on opposite page was made by three of our 4A 
boys. Old boards and nails were used. 

10 Art—(a) For Scenes I, II, and III the background 
may be wall-paper or gray bogus sheets pasted together. 
(b) Trees are gray bogus sheets pasted together with a layer 
of black crayola, followed by a layer of brown on top of 





black. Then tree trunks, dryad’s tree and stump are cut. 
Dryad’s tree is lined with construction paper to make it 
frm. Our Dryad tree was built around a chair on 
which Dryad could sit unnoticed until time to appear. 
(6) Our stump was built around an upturned waste-paper 
basket. (c) Foliage is green, made from 9’’ x 12” sheets 
pasted together, then cut free-hand. (d) Mountains may 
be outlined or painted solidly with purple tempera paint. 
(e) Green tempera paint is used to paint the grass. (f) This 
background may be pinned to a curtain or pasted to a wall. 
(g) Curtains in hut are made from green and manila paper. 
(All cutting is freehand.) (hk) For Scene IV, the village 
wall is made from large gray bogus sheets pasted together. 
Black tempera paint is used to make the cobblestones. 
Card Holders No. 46 are clasped to top of wall and hooked 
to curtain in background, making the walls transferable 
quickly. (See illustration above.) 


The Play 
(As written and acted by the 4A children) 
“Old Pipes and the Dryad’’ 


TIME—A ge of Fairies and Dryads 


PLACE—In and near a.country village 
CHARACTERS 
Op PIPES 
Otp Pires’ MoTrHEeR 
DRYAD 
CHIEF VILLAGER 
Two Boys 
A SCOLDING SISTER 
GosstPING MOTHERS 
BAKER 
SHOEMAKER 
VILLAGE CHILDREN 


ScENE I—On the Hillside between the Village and Old Pipes’ 
Hut 


Old Pipes (resting at foot of hill) Odear! I fear I can 
never climb this hill. 1am sotired. Having gone to the 
village and all the way back here is enough to tire anyone. 
Piping the cattle seems to tire me more than it used to. 
I must be getting old like mother. She is so deaf and I 
quite regret it. But I suppose everyone must grow old 
some time. Dear! Dear! But this path does look steep! 
(Pause.) What luck! (Children appear.) Hello, there! 
I know two boys and a girl who want to help me up this hill. 

Children (loudly) Sure, we'll help you. (Children take 
Old Pipes by the hands and help him up the hill.) 
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Old Pipes (at hut) My! that was fine. Here is a copper 
coin for each of you. I’m sorry I tired you so much. 

First Boy (loudly) O that would not have tired us if we 
had not been so far to-day, after the cows, the sheep, and 
the goats. They rambled high up on the mountain and we 
never before bad such a time in finding them. 

Old Pipes (in an astonished tone) Had to go after the 
cows, the sheep and the goats! What do you mean by that? 


(Scolding Sister makes all sorts of signs to boy to keep still, 
but he does not see her and goes on talking.) 


First Boy Why, you see, good sir, that as the cattle can’t 
hear your pipes now, somebody has to go after them every 
evening and drive them down from the mountain and the 
Chief Villager bas hired us three to do it. Generally, it is 
not very hard work, but to-night the cattle had wandered 
far. 


(Second Boy and Girl still frantically make motions to boy 
to keep still.) 


Old Pipes How long have vou been doing this? 

First Boy I think it is about a year now since the people 
first felt sure the cattle could not hear your pipes, and from 
that time we’ve been driving them down. But we are rested 
now and will go home. Good-night, sir. 

Children (in turn) Good-night. 


(Old Pipes goes into his hut and children start down hill.) 


Scolding Sister (pointing finger at boy) You bad, bad boy! 


Why did you tell Old Pipes the cattle cannot bear his pipes 
any more? Didn’t you see me trying to tell you to keep 
still? He didn’t know his piping is weak. What will the 
Chief Villager say when he hears of this? Now, we'll not 
get the extra coin we always got for not telling the old man. 

First Boy Well, how was I to know? 

Second Boy The Chief Villager has told you and sister 
made all kinds of signs to you. 

Scolding Sister Iam beginning to think you’re as blind 
as Old Pipes is deaf. Now just what do you think of your- 
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self? Besides telling our secret, think how you must have 
burt the poor old man’s feelings! 


[CuRTAIN] 


ScENE IJ—Same as Scene I 


Old Pipes (standing sust outside hut, calls) Mother! 
(Pause.) Mother! (Very loudly.) 

Mother (appearing at doorway of hut) Well? 

Old Pipes (veryloudly) Did ycu hear what those children 
said? 

Mother Children? Ididnotbearthem. Idid not know 
there were any children bere. 

Old Pipes They said they wouldn’t have been so tired 
when they helped me up the hill, if they hadn’t gone after 
the cattle that had wandered so far up the mountain. (In 
a very depressing tone.) They said the cattle cannot hear 
my pipes. 

Mother (who thinks her son, as well as herself, quite young, 
although both are almost deaf and she is ninety years old, while 
her son is seventy) They can’t hear you! Why, what’s the 
matter with the cattle? 

Old Pipes I don’t believe it is the cattle. It must be 
me or my pipes. If Ido not earn the wages (showing bag of 
money which he had just brought from village) which the Chief 
Villager pays me, I shal] not keep them. I am going to 
take them right back. (Turns toward village.) 

Mother (stamping cane on floor) Nonsense: I’m sure 
you’ve piped as well as you could and no more can be 
expected. And what are we to do without the money? 

Old Pipes I don’t know. But I’m going down to the 
village to pay it back. (Starts toward the village. Mother looks 
after him, shaking head, then goes into hut.) 





Old Pipes (resting on tree stump, hears knocking on tree. 
He listens to each tree and noise grows louder.) This must be 
a Dryad in a tree. If it is, I’ll let ber out. 

Voice (from Dryad) Let me out! Let me out! 

Old Pipes (after locating tree, hunts for the key made of 
bark) If I find that key I shall surely turn it. (Finds it.) 
Aha! 

Dryad (stepping out from tree and looking around her) O 
lovely! Lovely! How long it is since I have seen anything 
like this! (To Old Pipes.) Hew good of you to let me 
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out! lam so happy and so thankful, that I must kiss you, 
you dear old man! (Kisses him once on each cheek.) You 
don’t know how doleful it is to be shut up in a tree for so 
long. I don’t mind it in winter, for then I am glad to be 
sheltered, but in summer it is a rueful thing not to be able 
to see all the beauties of the world. And it’s ever so long 
since I have been Jet out! People so seldom come this way; 
and when they do come at the right time, they either don’t 
hear me or get frightened and run away. But you, you 
dear, old man, you were not frightened and you looked and 
looked for the key, and you let me out. And now I sball 
not have to go back until winter has come and the air grows 
cold. (Does Dryad Dance here. Then to Old Pipes.) O, it 
glorious! What can I do for you to show you how grateful 
am? 

Old Pipes I am very glad that I let you out, since it 
makes you so happy. But I must admit that J tried to find 
the key because I had a great desire to seea Dryad. But if 
you wish to do something for me, you can, if you happen to 
be going down the village. 

Dryad_ To the village! 
kind old benefactor. 

Old Pipes Well, then, I wish you would take this little 
bag of money to the Chief Villager and tell him that Old 
Pipes cannot receive pay for the services which he does not 
perform. It is now more than a year that I bave not been 
able to make the cattle hear me, when I piped to call them 
home. I did not know this until to-night, but now that I 
know it, I cannot keep the money and'so I send it back. 
Good-night. (Hands bag to Dryad.) 

Dryad Good-night! And I thank you over and over 
again, you good old man! (Dryad dances toward village, 
while Old Pipes walks toward his hut.) 

Old Pipes To be sure, this path does not seem at all 
steep and I believe I could walk without my cane. But it 
would have tired me dreadfully to have gone all the way to 
the village, especially since I could not expect those children 
to help me again. (Sits down by hut to rest.) 

Dryad (from edge of forest, looking at bag of money) This 
is a good and honest man. It is a shame that he should lose 
this money. He looked as if he needed it, and I don’t 
believe the people in the village will take it from one who 
has served them so long. Often, when in my tree, have I 
heard the sweet notes of his pipes. I am going to take the 
money back to him. (Dances among the trees and listens to 
each one as she goes.) 

Mother (seeing Old Pipes has returned) What! Have 
you already come back? What did the Chief Villager say? 
Did he take the money? 

Old Pipes No, mother! I sent it to the village by a— 
person whom I met, and as he looked like a trustworthy 
fellow, I asked him to please take the money to the Chief 
Villager for me and to tell him J sent it. 

Mother (angrily and tapping cane on floor) O Pipes! 
Pipes! When will you be old enough to have ordinary 
common sense? And how do you know that person will 
ever take it to the Chief Villager? You will lose it and the 
Villager will never get it! 


I will go anywhere for you, my 


Old Pipes Don’t worry, mother! I’m sure it will 
reach ‘its destination. 
Mother Q Pipes! Pipes! Pipes! Why are you so ig- 
norant? That person may have been a thief! 


Old Pipes No, mother. 
saved me many steps. 

Mother (going into hut) 
gone all the way yourself! 

Old Pipes My! My! Mother is getting cross in her 
old age. I’m glad I didn’t tell her about the Dryad, or she 
might have scolded worse than ever. (Pause.) But, 
maybe mother is right. I wonder if that Dryad really will 
take my money to the Chief Villager. (Goes to sleep on 
chair. Dryad slips money into his pocket and dances 
away.) 


He is an honest man and he 


Just the same, you should have 


[CURTAIN! 
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SceNE [1I—Same as I and II 


(Old Pipes comes up hill from forest with a pile of wood. 
He whistles and puts wood in its box outside hut. Calls to 
mother.) 


Old Pipes Mother! (Louder.) Mother! (Mother ap- 
pears at doorway. I’ve been cutting wood all morning. 
We will no longer have to burn the dead branches which 
lie about the hut. I’ve filled the wood-box and there’s 
more in the shed. 

Mother Well, Pipes, you don’t need to try to make up 
for the loss of your piping wages in this manner. You will 
only tire yourself and get sick. 

Old Pipes No, mother, I never felt better in my life, 
and the funny part of it is, I’m not at all tired. I’m not as 
old as I might be. I’m only seventy! 


(Mother shakes finger at him and goes into hut.) 


Old Pipes (puts hand into pocket and discovers money) Well, 
well! I am stupid, indeed! I really thought I had seen a 
Dryad. When I sat down on that stump in the wood to 
rest, I must have gone to sleep and dreamed it all. (Laughs 
to himself.) But the Chief Villager shall have this money. 
I shall not take it to him to-day, but to-morrow I wish to 
go to the village to see some of my friends and I shall take 
it to him then. (Goes into hut. Comes out with pipes. 
Mother follows him.) 

Mother What are you going to do? 
sent to be paid, why do you pipe? 

Old Pipes I am going to pipe for my own pleasure. I 
am used to it and I do not wish to give it up. It does not 
matter now whether the cattle bear me or not, and I am 
sure that my piping will injure no one. (Plays pipes.) 

Old Pipes Aha! My pipes must have stopped up of 
late, but now they are as clear and good as ever. 

Mother (pointing to mountains) Look, Pipes! The cattle 
are coming down the mountain side. I knew those children 
were wrong. Your piping is just as good as it ever was. 
(Goes into hut. Turns at doorway.) 1 knew it! 

Old Pipes Well, well, this is strange! I don’t believe 
those children would lie about it. Yet, here are the cattle 
coming down the mountain side. (Starts toward village.) 
I’m going to see the Chief Villager about this! 


If you do not con- 


(Meets Dryad in forest.) 


Old Pipes Hello, there! Is that you? 
seeing you was only a dream. 

Dryad A dream? If you only knew how happy you 
have made me, you would not think it merely a dream. 
And has it not benefited you? Do you not feel happier? 
Only a moment ago I heard you playing beautifully on your 

ipes. 
¥ Old Pipes (thoughtfully) Yes, yes! I did not understand 
it before, but I see it all now. Iam really a younger man. 
I thank you, good Dryad, I thank you from the bottom of 
my heart. It was the finding of the money in my pocket 
that made me think it was a dream. 

Dryad O, TI put it in when you were asleep, because I 
thought you ought to haveit. Good-bye, kind, honest man. 
May you live long and be as bappy as I am now! 

Old Pipes Good-bye! (Dryad dances away.) So that’s 
it! I’mreally a younger man. I wish the dryad could have 
kissed mother, too. 


I thougbt my 


[CURTAIN] 
ScENE IV—At? the Village 


(Children have been doing a village dance while gossiping 
mothers look on. The Chief Villager, Shoemaker, and Baker 
also watch. “Swedish Circle Dance” may be used here. 
One of the children spies Old Pipes entering the village.) 

(Continued on page 489) 
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Ideas to Try 


Interesting Seat-work 
Roberta Garretson, Maryland 


A plan for seat-work for primary grades which furnishes 
training for the hand and eye, and which enlarges the 


economic interests of the pupils and appeals to the artistic 


sense, has been worked out in some of the primary schools 
of Baltimore city. The work has been done by second grade 
children and is remarkable in execution for so young a group. 

A complete model of a meat market was built and equipped 
with the commodities handled therein. Lumber for the 
stalls was secured from old cigar-boxes—the stalls were 
built and arranged lengthwise of a table in two rows, with 
an aisle between. All cuts and combinations of meats, from 
Smithfield hams to puddings, were modeled in clay and 
painted and decorated in water colors, bringing out the 
characteristic veining and markings of each. 

Vegetable stalls were filled with imitation vegetables 
‘made in the same way. 

One child caught inspiration from the idea and built a 
refrigerator from a cigar box. He placed it on end, having 
the door for the front, and arranged the usual compartments 
within. This was added to the market equipment and the 
‘less perfectly executed pieces of work were placed therein. 





Opening Exercises 
Julia Robinson, Indiana 


I have received so many valuable suggestions from other 
teachers through your magazine that I should like to pass 
on a few ideas and plans I have used in my school. 

When one has the first, second and third grades, it is hard 
to tind time to teach elaborately any extras, so I have tried 
this plan. For our opening exercises on Monday, we have 
music appreciation. We have a small victrola and the 
children have learned to recognize such selections as 
Boccherini’s “ Minuet,” Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song,” and 
many others. On Tuesday, we always have a good story. 
This story is told or read by the children or me. On 
Wednesday morning we have talks on good citizenship— 
good manners are stressed on this day, too. Thursday is our 
health morning, and O, there is so much to do then—in- 
spection of teeth, hands, hair, finger-nails and shoes is 
followed by talks about food. We often talk about what 
we have had for breakfast. Sometimes there are children 
who come to school without any breakfast at all. Friday 
morning is bird morning, a joyous time for everyone, for at 
that time we hear about all the birds we have seen during 
the week. This year the children have learned about 
thirty-two of our most common birds. These opening ex- 
ercises are so interesting to the children that no one is ever 
tardy. Each child feels that he is a part of these programs 
and he will be given an opportunity to tell what he knows. 





A Scrap-book Project 


Clara Thompson, Oklahoma 
(Book rights reserved 


Primary children tire of the routine of school if their 
work is continually presented in the same manner. 
They like frequent changes and quickly respond to a new 
presentation of their work. Therefore it is expedient to 
have different forms of worth-while seat-work that can be 
carried on profitably by the children without constant 
supervision. 


A scrap-book project was found to be very successful in 
one of the advanced groups. It was also “contagious,” and 
other groups were soon doing the same work on a smaller 
scale. It was used as an individual project—not as a group 
project. 

Each child brought a large note-book in which to paste 
pictures and words. On the front cover of each book the 
owner’s name was printed with one-inch letters. This made 
the book more valuable and attractive to each little child. 

After the required work was finished, the children de- 
lighted in working with their scrap-books. Sometimes they 
left them alone for several days and then would begin work- 
ing again with renewed joy and vigor. The freedom of 
movement afforded by this work was very restful, as each 
child got his own book, scissors, paste, words and pictures 
to be cut out; and then, when through working, put each 
thing away. 

The words and pictures were taken from children’s maga- 
zines, old readers, advertisements and children’s stories and 
special features from any good magazine. 

When a child had cut out and pasted twenty-five words 
and was able to recognize each one, he was given a gold 
star to paste at the end of the list. Each word was repeated 
as many times as the child desired. The following words 
were taken from four different books: 


you on she Betty and 
the the down they the 
its home asleep little eat 
house and still table they 
children went from that old 
you for was the will 
and of all and so 
the little no in to 
all going them he man 
will you into in for 
bad Betty lamp and and 
their Aladdin every Silly good 
to that was children Betty 
and the he were only 
and the and think and 
girls it all day fox 
fox and home she bird 
in one king became one 
the little for his beak 
big down then boy good 


Some of the children wrote a sentence or two interpreting 
the pictures. In this manner they learned how to begin 
and how to end a sentence. Here is a sample of the sen- 
tences. It is not difficult to imagine what picture inspired 
the first one. 


I see a fairy sitting on the soap. - 

I see a baby. She is drinking some orange Juice. 
See the flowers in the vase! 

I see a baby. The baby is on a blanket. 

I see Billy and Betty. They are happy and so am 
I happy, too. 


or Whe 


In working out this project the following points were 
developed. 
Selection of pictures. 
Grouping pictures. 
Neatness in pasting. 
Interpreting the pictures. 
Composing sentences. 
Recognition of words. 
Increases the child’s speaking vocabulary. 
Spelling. 
Counting words by 1’s and 2’s. 
10 Adding the stars (e.g., I have four stars. When I get 
two more I shall have six). 
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A Health Circle Club 


Julia Robinson, Indiana 


We have a health circle club which is a great help to me 
in getting the children to come to school neat and clean. 
At the blackboard I have three colored circles drawn with 
enough lines drawn through the center for each child in 
each of the three grades. At each end of the lines are a child’s 
initials. When he has come to school with a clean handker- 
chief, brushed teeth, clean fingernails, etc., he is given a star 
on hisline. A record is kept and credit given on the monthly 
report card. 





An Interesting First Grade 


Project 


Alice V. Cashman 
State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 


S the proud accomplishment of a group of little folks 
to whom school was as yet a mere novelty, a little 
book of animals from circle forms, the work of Grade I, 

Day Street School, Fitchburg, Mass., is indeed inspiring. 
The following introductory poem expresses more adequately 
perhaps than would any lengthy explanation the motive 
that gave birth to the project. 


To Clinton 


If you inside these covers 
Will just take a look, 
You'll be surprised to see 

A regular animal book. 


We made the book for you 
Because you have been ill, 
And now we hope you’re better 
And come soon to school you will. 


Each animal or bird in the book represents the contribu- 
tion of every child in the room, and in the composition of 
the poem that prefaces the little volume practically everyone 
had an enthusiastic voice. 

The construction of a different animal every morning for 
an entire week was assigned to the class for its before-school 
work, and from the week’s accumulation there was chosen 
one representative work of each child, to be put into our 
proposed book. It was in this way, rather than by utilizing 
the regular period devoted to the manual arts, that the 
project progressed. 

The poem originated from a desire to have the book 
accompanied by some appropriate sentiment to serve as a 
dedication, and at the same time, to set forth the purpose 
of the book. Entirely the work of the children, it evolved, 
nevertheless, under the direction and through an occasional 
suggestion of the teacher. 

The following steps explain its development: 

1 A stanza of a familiar poem was first read by the 
teacher, who pointed out the similarity in sound between 
the last word in line 2 and that in line 4. 


Q. “Does ‘heaps’ sound like ‘sleeps’?” 
A. “Yes.” 
2 Q. “In the poem we are going to write to Clinton, 


what should we like most of all to tell him?” 


A. “Tell him that we are sending him an animal book.” 

A. “That we wish he’d come back to school.” 

A. “That we hope he’s all better and will come to 
school.” 
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A. “Tell him that we made the book ourselves, so he 
won’t think you did it.” 

3 Then began the work of actually writing the poem. 
Suggestions poured in from the children and “look,” among 
other words, was offered as a good rhyme for “ book.” 

“Tf you look in the book,” someone contributed for a 
first line. 

But because a second reading of the model poem reminded 
that the rhyming words should be placed last in lines 2 and 4 
respectively, it was decided not to have our first line just as 
proposed. 

A book was then shown to the children and while it was 
opened before them, the suggestion was made that in looking 
inside a book, we perhaps look inside something else as well. 
What could that something be? 

Watching intently as the book was opened, a bright child 
suddenly cried out, “Covers!” a reply just as satisfactory 
as that at first hoped for, “Pages.” 

“Supposing, then, we make our first line, ‘If you inside 
these covers,’ what shall we have for our second, so that the 
word ‘look’ will be at the end of it?” 

“Will take a look,” came a possibility that, with the 
insertion, for the sake of the meter, of the word “just,” was 
promptly accepted as excellent. 

A little boy contributed the next line in its entirety, and 
from then on the composition developed smoothly and 
rapidly with far less need of help from the teacher. 

The animal cut-outs, mounted on heavy black paper and 
poetically prefaced, combined into book form, were then 
sent to the little boy whose illness had prompted their con- 
struction. For exhibition, a duplicate copy of the book was 
shortly afterwards made. 

Combining drawing, language and handwork, the project 
furnishes an interesting example of the possibilities of first 
grade. 





How the Little Red Hen 


Became a Project 


Esther Norris and Frances Banks, Oklahoma 
(Book rights reserved) 


The teacher should familiarize herself with the story of 
the “Little Red Hen,” and tell it to the children. Allow the 
children to discuss the story, questioning for content. 
Afterward one child may tell the entire story or each child 
may tell a single portion. Dramatization will suggest 
itself naturally. 

Let the children read the story either from a printed chart 
or from their readers. Stress silent reading. Locate 
familiar words and phrases by position. Make a picture 
booklet of the story. 

Have the children bring an eggshell filled with dirt to 
schoo] and plant a grain of wheat. Let them water and 
care for it, making daily observations of any signs ot 
growth. 

Visit a flour mill. Describe the manner of harvesting the 
wheat with a sickle, flail and a threshing machine. Learn © 
the condition of the grain after threshing. How is the 
wheat changed into flour? How is the mill run? Investi- 
gate kinds of flour, prices of wheat flour and bread, etc. 

How many bushels of wheat in a barrel of flour? How 
many loaves of bread can be made from a sack or barre) of 
flour? Cost of a sack of flour, a loaf of bread 

Finally a loaf of bread may be made in school. 

(Continued on page 489) 
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EMBECO PHONETIC DRILL CARDS 


8252—Twenty cards which make 320 word combinations. 
Letters one inch high. Cards 7 x 8 inches. Two smaller sec- 
tions are hinged to each phonogram card, bearing letter com- 
binations for making complete words. The hinged sections may 
be cut off if desired, and only one word shown ata time. Cards 
are keyed on back so teacher can check answers without 
turning cards. 


Price, per box, $1.50. Mailing weight, 2 Ibs. 


BRADLEY’S PHONETIC DESK CARDS 


8291—These cards are used for review work. The phonograms 
are printed in columns with blank squares for inserting con- 
sonant cards. Several hundred word combinations are 
possible, covering the simple phonetic words taught in 
primary classes. By glancing over test cards arranged by 
the children, the teacher can quickly determine the extent 
of each child’s knowledge of phonetics. 


Price, per box, 25 cents. Mailing weight, 7 ozs. 

















PHONETIC WORD BUILDER—No. 1 


8000—This is a big type builder for seat work, printed on 
both sides in letters 14 inch high, on heavy manila cards. 
The box contains 25 of the most common phonograms, with 
initial consonants. ‘Ghese will form a vocabulary of over 200 
words. It provides a system of word building based on the 
phonetic principles now so generally used. 


Price, per box, 20 cents. Mailing weight, 5 ozs. 


PHONETIC WORD BUILDER—No. 2 


8001—Here is a word builder similar to No. 1,but containing 
in addition the diphthongs and double consonants with end- 
ings. These will form a vocabulary of 500 words. 


Price, per box, 20 cents, Mailing weight, 5 ozs. 


BRADLEY’S DRILL CARDS for NUMBER WORK 


8268—Graded from simple to the more difficult problems, and 
designed for rapid drill work. There are 45 different combina- 
tions in addition, subtraction and multiplication. Printed in 
large black numerals on durable tag stock, and boxed 
substantially. 


Price, per box, 40 cents. Mailing weight, 2 lbs 


EMBECO PERCEPTION CARDS FOR NUMBER WORK 


8290—One side of these cards is printed with domino designs and the reverse 
shows the same problem in regular numerals. The pupil counts the domino dots, 
and gets their equivalent in actual numbers by reversing the card. The 25 cards 
are 6% x 10 inches, of strong manila tag stock. The domino dots are printed in dark 
green ink 1 inch in diameter. Theset contains all number combinations from 1 to 10. 


Packed in durable box. 


Price, per box, 75 cents. Mailing weight, 1 )b., 3 ozs. 


When ordering address our nearest office 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY - Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - ATLANTA - SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co., Agents 
KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros., Agents 
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Helpful Language Games 


Anna Eliza Sample, Pennsylvania 
(Book rights reserved) 


HERE is need for much repetition in the teaching of 
grammar, especially in the correction of errors of 
speech. This necessitates constant drill, which seems 

endless at times to the teacher. 

We need to get away from tiresome drills and substitute 
more development work. Too much formality and defini- 
tions make grammar a subject without an interest to the 
pupil. Time‘and overtime must be spent on rules and 
definitions, but overtime is often wasted energy. Facts are 
meaningless to the pupil unless connected with a meaningful 
relationship; so after the rules have been learned give the 
pupil some practical use for the definition or rule he has 
memorized. 

In the primary grades much can be accomplished through 
play. Play is the child’s chief medium of expression. It is 
natural and instinctive for him to play and to want to play. 
This play instinct can be the means of connecting the gram- 
matical fact he has learned with some definite relationship. 
It is therefore advisable for the teacher to have an abundant 
supply of play material in the form of language games for 
the pupil’s use. 

The game should not be a substitute for the formal 
grammar or language lesson, but should be correlated with 
the lesson and with the pupils’ activity and interest. 

The pupil soon discovers a language game is no different 
from any other game. There are certain rules to follow 
and obey. He discovers playing the game means obeying 
the correct form of the particular phrase of speech empha- 
sized. Breaking the rules means forfeiting taking part or 
not attaining the goal. 

In formal drill it is difficult to secure the attention of the 
entire class. When the play medium is used every child’s 
interest can be kept keen. Each pupil will be so interested 
in what the other says and does, that no one thinks the 
disguised drill a drudgery. The one ho is playing is 
learning the formal rule through play; and the one who is 
listening is likewise learning the same rule. 


Game I—Imitation Game 


Object 
Correct use of: 
Teach 
Learn 


This game can be played by any number of pupils. To 
conserve time it is best to select the players by rows, as, 
Number I Row, etc. 

Choose a teacher. The first pupil in the chosen row goes 
to the “teacher”’ and asks, “ Will you teach me to hop?”’ 

The “teacher” replies, “Yes, I will teach you to hop.” 
The “teacher” hops and the pupil imitates her. 

The next pupil goes to the teacher and asks, ‘“ Will you 
teach me to climb a ladder?” 

The “‘teacher”’ replies, ‘Yes, I will teach you to climb a 
ladder.” She goes through the movement of climbing a 
ladder and the pupil imitates her. 

The game is continued until all the pupils have had a 
turn. Each pupil chooses the activity he wants the 
“teacher” to imitate. Ifthe pupil makesan error and says, 
“learn me,” the “teacher” says, “I cannot.” The pupil 
then forfeits his turn. 

The following are suggested activities: Skipping, Jumping 
rope, Playing a musical instrument, Sewing, Digging, Flying 
a kite, Marching, Dancing. 


Game II—Moving Pictures 
Object 
To correct phrases: 


I seen 
I seed 
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The front of the room can be divided by two screens or two 
curtains placed opposite each other. The space between 
the screens is for the dramatization of the pictures. 

The audience sit at their desks. Several pupils have been 
previously chosen to take part in the movies. For instance: 
two boys appear between the curtains or screens and play 
they are swimming. They disappear and the teacher calls 
on a child and asks, “Jane, what did you see?” 

Jane replies, “I saw John and Robert swimming.” Or 
“T saw boys swimming.” 

If Jane used “I saw” correctly she has a turn to play 
movies. She can choose some one to pantomime with her, 
or act alone. 

The pupils in a short time become adept in playing and 
imitating various activities. Failure to give the correct 
grammatical reply means forfeiting participation in the 
movies. 

The following activities are suggested: Jumping rope, 
Bouncing ball, Putting the baby to sleep, Playing marbles, 
Baking cakes, Flying kites, Climbing a ladder, Sawing wood, 
See-saw, Cutting grass. 


Game III—Store Game 


Object 
To correct the phrase: 
“Them there” 
To use 
those 
them 


Cut and mount on cards, two or more pictures to a card, 
the following advertisement pictures: Fruit, pastry, toys, 
clothing, jewelry, tools, etc. 

Place these pictures around the chalk rail for the store. 

Choose a storekeeper. This game can be played by rows 
in order to conserve time. First child in the row goesto the 
store and looks at the articles—pictures—on display. 

Storekeeper What do you want? 

Buyer I want to buy those oranges. 

Storekeeper You can buy them for ten cents. 

Another buyer enters the store. The same conversation 
takes place, the buyer making a selection and saying, 
“T want those balls.” 

If the buyer says, ‘Them there,”’ or makes a grammatical 
error, he cannot purchase anything. 

A storekeeper making an error and failing to use “ these’ 
correctly forfeits his position to another pupil. 


, 


Game IV—The Mysterious Artist 


Object 
To teach correct use of: 
Did 


Choose a pupil to hide outside the schoolroom door. 
Choose a doorkeeper. 

A pupil is chosen for Artist. He draws a picture on the 
blackboard after the first pupil is hidden. Any simple 
drawing, such as a ball, box, house, etc., can be drawn. 
The artist quickly runs to his seat when the drawing is 
finished. 

The doorkeeper opens the door and the hidden pupil 
enters. 

Pupil Mary, did you draw the picture? 

Mary I did not. 

Pupil Jack, did you draw the’ picture? 

Jack I did not. 

The pupil keeps asking until he finds the artist. 
artist answers, “I did.” to the question. 

If the pupil, after several questions, cannot find the artist, 
he asks the class, “Who did?” The artist, who is sitting 
among the pupils, calls out, “I did.” 

The artist now has a turn to hide. 
another artist is chosen to draw a picture. 
the game as before. 


The 


While he is hiding 
Proceed with 











vs 


“ Vs 
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Phonetic Lessons for the First Grade 


Anne S. Satterlee 


HE children, when entering first grade, are familiar with 
some Mother Goose rhymes. They have learned them 
at home and in the kindergarten, so it is quite easy to 

continue the teaching of Mother Goose rhymes and Mother 
Goose songs when they are in first grade. 

They like to dramatize the rhymes and some teachers use 
them for their first reading lessons. The rhymes may be 
printed on a large piece of heavy paper for the children to 
read in the class. The different lines may be printed on 
long strips of paper to be put together by the children on a 
large chart used for the reading lessons. 

The separate words of the rhymes may be printed on 
heavy paper, to be used by the teacher to put on the chart 
in a rhyme or in columns for the children to repeat so they 
can learn them. 

The sound of the letters may be taught by sounding the 
first letter of the first word in the different rhymes. 

Pictures of Mother Goose may be mounted on large cards 
and placed in a large rack on the wall with the capital and 
small letters printed in the upper corner of the cards beside 
the pictures. 

The children may tell the rhyme of any one picture first, 
and then, by saying the word very slowly, they will get 
the sound of the first letter. 

For instance, “ Jack be nimble, Jack be quick, Jack jump 
over the candlestick.” J for Jack. They say the sound 
of J is 

After about sixteen or more rhymes are learned in this way 
the card with the letter may be held up by the teacher and 
the children find the rhyme beginning with that letter. The 
child finding the picture of the rhyme recites the rhyme and 
tells the name and the sound of the first letter. 

A game may be played, when the children try to see who 
can get the most cards with the letters on them, by finding 
the most rhymes. 

A row of large animal pictures, mounted on cardboard 
with the name and letter also printed on the card beside the 
picture, may be hung around the room. There ought to 
be an animal for every letter in the alphabet. 

The teacher may have two sets of these animal pictures 
and use them for a sense training game. The teacher may 
hold up a picture of the animal and some child finds the 
duplicate on the wall. 

For a little English lesson the child finding the picture 
might tell three different things about the animal in the 
picture. 

The child may sound the name of the animal slowly and 
in that way find out the first letter and give its name and 
sound. 


When the teacher plays the sense training game of finding 





the animal picture, the child who finds it may quickly say, 
“T ran to the board and found the horse, h for horse.”’ 
They may do that even before they try to sound the first 
letter of the word. 

The cards with large letters printed may be shown the 
children and they find the picture of the animal that begins 
with that letter. The children try to get as many cards as 
they can and see who has the most cards when they get 
through. As they find the pictures, they pronounce the 
name slowly and get the sound of the first letter. They say, 
“T ran to the board and found the picture of a rabbit, r for 
rabbit, the sound of r is rr.” 

A large phonetic chart may be made to help teach the 
children the sound. The children may help to make the 
chart by bringing the pictures to be placed by the teacher 
on a large piece of cardboard 24 by 30 inches. 

On one cardboard the pictures beginning with “a” may 
be mounted, and so on, until all the letters are learned. 

Lists of words beginning with the same letter may be 
printed on long strips of paper, to be held up so the children 
may pronounce them slowly. In that way they get the 
sound of the first letter in each word. For instance: 


apple ball cat dog 
ape bell can do 
apricot boy cow dove 
elk fox goat horse 
egg flour girl house 
fish go how 
Indian Jack kite lily 
in John kitty little 
it jump kind like 
monkey nest ostrich pen 
mother no owl pig 
my not pelican 
queen rat sO tiger 
quilt ran see tell 
quiet red soldier to 
umbrella violet we Xen 
up velvet will 
under very wind 
you ZOO 
yellow zebra 
yet 


After these words are learned (and many more may be 
added by making written lists on the board) the children 
find there are many words beginning with the same letters. 
This method is a great help to them in learning how to spell . 
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Utility Projects 


Frank M. Rich 
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for the Grades 


Principal of School 19, Paterson, N. J. 
(Author of “ Morning Readings,” “School Economies,” “‘ The Jolly Tinker,” “Projects for All the Holidays,” “The Library Readers,” etc’) 


(A Series of Practical Lessons in All Subjects, Correlating the 
Activities of School and Home, and Motivating Instruction through 
the Joy of Being Useful.) 


One Thousand Lessons and Nothing Learned 


The superintendent of a New York orphan asylum not 
long ago had a striking lesson in the principles of effective 
teaching. One of his wards, fifteen years of age, who had 
been ten years in the institution, was finally placed as an 
apprentice in a good home. Soon he received a report from 
the people in charge of the girl stating that she was ne- 
glectful of her personal appearance, and would never take 
a bath unless compelled to do so. This at first seemed 
most astonishing to him, as one of the strictest requirements 
of the institution was two baths a week for all the children, 
and at this rate the child had been practiced in the act of 
bathing two thousand times. Could it be possible that the 
habit of bathing had not been formed? If a thousand 
lessons were not enough to establish the habit, what more 
could be expected? 

On reflection, the educational principle involved became 
more plain. The pupil had performed the outward act 
often enough to learn the process, but in a subjective or 
psychological sense the child had never really taken a bath. 
Analyzed into its elements, the habit of bathing with a feel- 
ing of need for a bath, a desire to satisfy that need; then the 
choice of the time, manner and conditions for taking a bath, 
and finally, and perhaps least important of all, the motions 
connected with the application of soap and water. With 
but the last of these steps had the child anything whatever 
to do during the entire ten years of her life in the institution. 

Is the lesson applicable to learning in other fields? Are 
pupils, put through a routine program initiated by the 
teacher, the supervisor, or the author of the text-book or 
course of study, as helpless and reluctant as the orphan to 
initiate the same kind of thing for themselves? Do pupils 
immersed in good literature in school continue to bathe in 
good literature outside? Do they still scrub and polish 
their diction after the 334 lessons in the language course? 
Do they always go on brushing and grooming with mathe- 
matical and scientific nicety? Or do they, in cheerful 
abandon, put aside these tiresome scholastic formalities 
and slip into a comfortable, if untidy, state of neglect? 
Well, of course, we all would know from experience, even 
if there were not the many surveys and studies to prove to 
us, that pupils can be made to do a great deal of work and 
even acquire considerable mechanical skill in subjects for 
which they have no real interest, and with which no deep, 
personal, human satisfaction has ever been associated. 
One of the great educational reforms of our own day, which 
everyone in any way connected with the schools can 
have a part in working out, consists in getting at the 
motives rather than the motions of things worth doing, 
and beginning with the creation of the feeling for a need, 
and desire to satisfy the same. Little by little educators 
of every class, from the Commissioner in Washington to the 
live-wire beginner in the little country school, are solving 
details of the most fascinating problem of the ages, namely, 
what to furnish as the richest and most satisfying line of 


activity that a boy or girl, man or woman, can take up, 
and how to start the first work in those fields so that the 
disposition to pursue them will grow rather than diminish 
when the individual is placed upon his own resources. 


Utility and a Motive , 


One of the most powerful and attractive motives that a 
piece of school work can have is utility. Pupils, like every- 
body else, like to work at something that is needed, some- 
thing that meets their own wants, something that wins the 
gratitude of a friend. The most delicious and impressive 
triumphs of life are those occasions when we produce some- 
thing of unquestionable worth, something that everybody 
values and admires. Time was when the idea of utility was 
dismissed by the pedagogue as hopelessly plebeian. ‘‘ Mere 
bread-and-butter value? Pooh!” Utilitarian was a term 
of reproach. ‘What are my lessons good for? What do 
they produce? Really, dear man, you must not measure my 
work by its immediate tangible results. Mine is a training 
for future ability, for disciplinary values, for the building 
of that matchless organ, the trained mind.” And the old 
humbugs got away with it, like their contemporaries, the 
manhood-medicine and gold-brick sharks. 

It is no passing fad to organize school work so that it is 
highly informational, cultural, “disciplinary,” and at the 
same time productive of something that the individual or 
community really needs. This ideal has only been met ih 
part, as yet, but the idea is gaining ground as fast as the 
old guard will make room for it. 


The Meaning of the Project Method 


The term “project”’ has often been loosely used to cover 
almost anything taught in the elementary school. Properly 
a school project denotes an undertaking by class, group or 
individual, wherein the learners acquire the desired general 
knowledge or skill while doing concrete, personal pieces of 
work of immediate and obvious utility. A school composi- 
tion, assigned as a drill exercise, is not a project in English, 
generally speaking, but the same material, prepared for a 
school periodical, to be printed on the hektograph or other 
duplicating device, would be part of a bona-fide language 
project. Drilling on the combinations in arithmetic to 
attain a certain standard of proficiency is not a project, 
but making a ten-pins game or toy store for the same purpose 
in the true sense of the term. 

The project method is learning by making something to 
use here and now, in contrast with the older method of 
working up something practical through a long course of 
preliminary drills and exercises. One can get a certain 
knowledge of simultaneous equations in algebra, for instance, 
through the manipulation of formulas in artificial examples. 
Presumably if the student needed to make a computation 
involving such equations in later life, he would be prepared 
to do so. Taught by the project method, simultaneous 
equations would begin with such a scheme as an attempt by 
the class to help the stock raisers of the neighborhood to 
work out the proportions of a carefully balanced ration 
(Continued on page 486) 
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backwardness among school 
children is due to physical defects 
that might be corrected with a little 
care,” declares one school principal. 


This is the growing belief of ed- 
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realize that sound health is the basis 
of successful education—that health 
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in the curriculum and taught like 
any other subject. 


For the benefit of all those who wish to start health 
work in their schools, here is a practical program, pre- 
pared by nutrition experts and sponsored by leading edu- 
cational and health authorities. 


Simple and Practical 


It is a common sense program that can be adapted to 
the average school routine with a minimum of trouble 
and expense. It consists of: 


(1) Thorough physical examination by a doctor (or 
school nurse) for possible organic defects. 


(2) Reeular weekly weighing—the most reliable index 
to health. 


(3) Regular health instruction—daily or weekly—to 
teach correct health habits and proper diet. 


(4) Regular daily feeding of Eagle Brand Condensed 
Miik, in midmorning or afternoon, or with the school 
lunch. 


Effective 


This program of correct health habit$ and diet—plus 
Eagle Brand—has proved wonderfully effective in help- 
ing to overcome malnutrition, the condition which 
afflicts so many millions of school children. Eagle Brand 
is the finest couatry milk—with all the body-building 
and growth-promoting elements, and the three essential 
vitamins, too—combined with sugar, a source of extra- 
energy needed by undernourished children. 


The program is based on extensive scientific experi- 


Complete 


All the literature and material you 
need to carry on this health program is provided 
for you. 


It includes: 


Nutrition and Health—a remarkable handbook now 
being used by over 60,000 teachers. It contains, among 
other things, valuable data on malnutrition, authorita- 
tive height and weight charts, and a complete set of 


20 health lessons that you can adopt immediately. You 
need this book. 


3 Little Books —a readable set of books on child 
health for parents. It includes interesting menus, 
recipes, general health rules, advice on adolescent prob- 
lems, etc. Get the mothers in your community to 
send for this set of books—or distribute it to them 
through your Parent-Teacher Association—in order to 
get their fullest cooperation. 


Supplementary material—health records, reprints of 
experiments, etc. 


You can get all this valuable material free of charge. 
The Director of the Nutrition Department of the 
Borden Company is also ready and glad to give you 
practical advice about establishing health work in 
your school. 


Now— at the beginning of the new school year — is 
the time to start this program. Be among the leaders 
in the movement for better child health. 


Write us today—using coupon below. The Borden 
Company, 628 Borden Building, 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


MALNUTRITION FORMULAS 


A Health Program for School use 
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Utility Projects for the Grades 


(Continued from page 484) 


for animals, or the farmers to mix a scientific formula in 
fertilizers for different crops. 

Skillfully planned and carried out, the project method 
has considerable advantage over the traditional course of 
exercises and drills. When the work is begun with a 
complete piece of work in mind, the pupils can see for 
themselves what the lessons are for and what good they 
accomplish. The feed and fertilizer formulas illustrate. 
Hiram Smith is genuinely interested to show his father that 
their nine months’ calf needs, according to careful calcula- 
tion from figures in the “Farm and Garden Rule Book,” 
7.3 lb. corn meal and 1.57 lb. cottonseed meal, and that 
100 lb. bone meal and 70 lb. dried blood would be the most 
economical fertilizer for their acre of rye. These figures 
mean saving in the family accounts. He does not have to 
accept somebody’s fine spun theory that all this confusing 
stuff will give some mysterious power that he does not know 
or care anything about. “Behold, his reward is with him, 
and his work before him.”” When more skill and informa- 
tion are needed he seeks them as occasion requires. The 
motive is not simply the pleasure of satisfying the teacher, 
of outdoing a classmate, of avoiding failure and discomfort, 
or of getting rid of a troublesome task for good, but of 
experiencing the real joy of creation in making something 
* worth-while for self or of real service to others. 

Projects are the joy of the practical soul. They mean 
not more cloistered, academic seclusion, but more contact 
with reality; not more glibness in rattling off outlines and 
formulas, but more wrestling with the real problems of life 
at first hand; not more docility in following the plans of 
another, but more responsibility and enterprise in thinking 
and doing for oneself. 


Wastes and Dangers in a Project Curriculum 


The modern flying machine is a beautiful and efficient 
means of transportation, but what a ghastly mess some 
people would make of one if they jumped aboard and 
started to fly! The same is probably true of the project 
method. No fool-proof equilibrator has been invented to 
keep things right side up and going in a forward direction. 
Nobody gets far with mere loops and spirals for exhibition 
purposes. Probably the tyro would better begin, as the 
aviators do in the army, with a short wing model that 
just skims around on terra firma. We furnish here an 
outline of projects pruned down in most cases to one per 
grade per year per subject. Yet these will be entirely too 
many for any but the most exceptional teacher to undertake 
at once. Our advice is to begin gradually with a few of the 
most appealing to both teacher and pupils. (Let pupils 
have some of the pleasure and training of learning to decide.) 
As time goes on, try others less attractive. All have been 
used with decided success somewhere, and the second 
choices may prove to be happy surprises. Use pupil assist- 
ance as much as possible. Everybody can help a little, and 
the most capable few, even in a first grade, can do most 
astonishing things. Accept assistance from the home. 
The most educative projects, those that do the most good, 
are often the ones that cannot be finished in school, nor by 
the children alone, but call for the co-operation of the whole 
family at home in leisure hours. Things are as they should 
be when the school provides for proper use of spare hours, 
when the children’s interests and activities are united with 
those of adults and when the various ideas provided range 
all the way from devices that merely give a taste for 
harmless amusements to those that involve serious labor 
for community welfare. If the teacher finds that by the 
project method some or all of the pupils are not getting 
more skill and information than they could by the older 
routine methods, let her look into the organization and 
administration of the work, for, wisely and economically 
put into practice, the project method always has a good 
balance of advantage in its favor. 
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General Suggestions 

The projects here outlined have been graded for conveni- 
ence, but most of them can be used one, two, or three grades 
higher. In every grade the work of the previous grades 
ought to receive attention, as well as the material assigned 
to the one particular grade. It is as important to refresh 
the information and inspiration already imparted as to 
acquire a new store. Often attractive pieces of work 
awaken little response at the time they are presented, but 
meet with a gratifying reception later on. To meet with 
the highest success with the project method there are several 
principles of teaching that need to be kept in mind: 

1 The impressiveness of things rather than talk. Use 
a generous amount of objective materials placed in the 
hands of the pupils. 

2 The importance of doing as opposed to merely saying. 
Go further with every lesson than mere answers or even 
lively, fluent recitations. See that the lesson yields some- 
thing practical to show for the time spent—something 
built, something planted, some good turn done for a neighbor. 

3 The value of lessons adapted to the immediate needs 
and to the particular ambitions and interests of the in- 
dividual children who study them. Study the tastes and 
instincts of the live children before you. Note their re- 
sponses. to various appeals, not with the idea of confining 
them to the things that they find most amusing, but to 
present each different kind of work from an angle that will 
be most satisfying and inspirational to the novice getting 
his first contact with the activity. No taste at all is better 
than a distaste for a subject that might eventually be made 
eminently worth while. 

The project method makes it possible to reach the idea 
standards of interest and efficiency in the presentation and 
organization of subject matter. 

1 The recitations can be socialized, z.e., the pupils them- 
selves can have a part in the presentation and development 
of lessons. They have objective material, pets, scientific 
toys, household apparatus, and so on, that they are not only 
willing but complimented to contribute. Pupils can do 
genuine teaching, often better, in some instances, than the 
teacher could do, when given help in preparing models and 
experiments. Help is usually available through Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, parents, gardeners, craftsmen, and others who 
are usually interested when they see class and teacher en- 
grossed in their special concerns. There is no lack of 
pointed question and discussion when the class have before 
them something that they want to master and understand. 

2 The work can be correlated, so that the interest and 
information imparted in one subject strengthens knowledge 
and interest in others. Elements of drawing, arithmetic, 
science, reading and composition are usually involved in 
the one piece of work. While a weakness of the project 
method is that it does not furnish enough drills sometimes 
to meet the old standards of proficiency, it gives meaning 
and purpose to further supplementary drill, and grounds 
intensive practice in the felt need of the pupils rather than 
the ipse dixit of the teacher. “Fred, you do not make a 
very good store-keeper because you cannot add the prices 
or make change accurately. Let us work on that till you 
can do these sums quickly and correctly as the others. 
Pupils, we have composed some very interesting letters 
about the city to send to our friends in New York. But 
I am afraid the readers would not admire the cramped, 
irregular writing on some of them. Let us practice a few 
lines and see if we cannot master a uniform slant and 
light, free movement.” 

3 The work can be motivated, so that the pupil works 
toward a goal of his own, and not merely to complete the 
arbitrary stint of the taskmaster. The methods of appeal 
may be as strong and various as the elements of human 
character—curiosity, love of novelty, possession, creation, 
mastery, emulation, pleasure, honor, service to friends, 
and so on. With better appeal to these higher motives, 
we could easily spare some of the common appeals to fear, 
pain, disgrace. 
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ARITHMETIC HELPS 
PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Primary Arithmetic Cards 











| 


2x3 


Put up in envelope, printed on both sides, 
500 figures and arithmetical signs, assorted 
colors. Per set, 25 cents. 





Domino Number Cards 








Sheets of cardboard in assorted colors. 
giving over 500 dominoes. Especially help- 
ful in number work. Per set, 30 cents. 


Lesson Plans in Arithmetic 


Drill work for the second and third grades, 
arranged by weeks. Similar drills for third 
grade, arranged by months. 256 pp. Price, 
75 cents. 


The Braden Number-Reader 


Copiously illustrated. 144 pages. Cloth. 
Price 75 cents. 


For All Children Slow to Develop a Num- 
ber Sense, presenting a new and practical] 
method of developing the number sense. It 
is so planned as to familiarize the child with 
number terms and a number vocabulary in the 
first year of number work immediately preced- 
ing his beginning arithmetic as a regular study. 


Practical Problems in Arithmetic 


Eighteen weeks—4 lessons a week for second 
and third grades. Price, 60 cents. 


These practical problems can be used side by 
side with the regular text-book i in arithmetic. 
It has been the special aim to give facts bearing 
on the course of study in the primary grades 


Drill Problems in Arithmetic 


Book I. For Fourth and Fifth Years 
Over 1500 Practical Problems Graded. Cloth 
Price, 60 cents. 


Book II. For Sixth and Seventh Years. 
Price, 60 cents. 


Mental Drill Book in Arithmetic 


265 pages. 185 Lessons. Nearly 3000 Exer- 
cises. Price, 75 cents. 


For Fourth, Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Grades. 
Examples graded and skillfully selected. The 
method is simple, strong, and progressive. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
234 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 





221 Fourth Av., NewYork 2457Prairie Av., Chicago 


Group Work in {Reading 
(Continued from page 455) 


Act II—Man Meeting Boy and Donkey 
CHARACTERS 
Boy 
Man 
Donkey 
Use a chair as cart, or one boy. The driver 
can walk. 
Act I 
Time—Nearly noon 
PLAcE—Street 
Select children (three). Let them have a 
quiet conference among themselves. Then 
dramatize. 


Act II 
TrmeE—Months later 
PLAcE—Street 
Children may discuss the second act, but 
may use the book to carry on the conversation 
if they need to do so. 
The above plan can be used in other grades 
with other reading books. 





Puppet Shows for Primary 
Grades 
(Continued from page 460) 


As soon as the groups were ready, they met 
and presented their plays to the other groups 
for criticism. Many little surprises were in 
store for the groups in the novel ways the pup- 
pets behaved, or in some little trick in scenery. 
For instance, in “ Hansel and Gretel,” in order 
that the witch could walk out of her house in a 
graceful manner, a slit was made from the door 
to the top of the house, so that the wire could 
move through the slit. When it came time 
for the witch to be pushed into the oven, the 
strings she had been walking with were left 
aside and she was pulled into the ov . by an 
invisible string behind the curtain. “The 
Three Pigs,” the farmer gave the pigs z straw 
and sticks in such an able manner that the 
audience wondered, until it was discovered 
that the bundles of straw and sticks were actu- 
ally puppets. There was much wholesome 
rivalry among the groups. Usually the pup- 
pets were a secret until the day of presentation 

The plays were given in one of the literary 
halls to the Training School children and later 
to the Summer School students. Posters were 
made to advertise the show and programs were 
made giving the synopsis of the plays pre- 
sented. Asa finish, “the show” was taken on 
a truck, theatre and all, to the hospital for 
crippled children, where the children enjoyed 
an hour of good time. 

The following are some of the plays that 
were given: 


Brementown Musicians 
Red Riding Hood 

The Three Pigs 
Hansel and Gretel 
Little Black Sambo 
The Sleeping Princess 
Rumpel-Stilt-Skin 


Note The’ background for Little Black 
Sambo, as shown in the picture, was not the 
one used in the play. It was all that was 
available at the time we thought of taking the 
pictures. 





A New Kind of Potato 


Agricultural explorers recently brought from 
the high Andes of Colombia and Peru rare 
varieties of potatoes said to have a flesh as 
yellow as butter and a delicious nutty flavor. 
United States experts are crossing the se 
potato with the common American “spud” 
produce new forms of exceptional quality. 


Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 


Books 


ions asked by the Regents of New York 
oun the 12 to 22 years as a test for the com- 

; the work in GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, HIGH 
HOOLS and for TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 
The only books up-to-date, as the new eeree are 
wf after 2 examination. 


books ne SUITABLE ABLE FOR CEAss USI Use’. with = qe 

pe PAPERS at the end of the books. 
Used for review work in nearly every school in New 

} ah and in the best schools in every state in 


47 SUBJECTS 
estions, each subject 40 cents. 
wers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 124%, Discount. 
One doz. or more co; ae % Discount 
SEND FOR UE 


oeuee 
4 
2 








A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
By C. S. Palmer, B.L. 


PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 
-_ to meet the need for special mental work 
ath, 90 seventh one eighth grades. Classes that 
study, this book thoroughly need have no fear of mental 
tests in any examinations. 
Price, 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 124% Dis- 
count; 1 doz. or more, 25% Discount. 





HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to from day 
to day. What to have peome do. hat questions to 
ask. What answers to req 

We have just added a - of Color to this book, 

questions at the bottom of each page for the use 
of teachers preparing for examinations. Price of the 
complete work, prepaid, 35 cts. 





SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best B Work Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 

50 AR ITHMETIC SHEETS 

50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 

50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 

50 DRAWING SHEETS 

Size of Sheet, 34% x 5—Colored. IIustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00 
xo your pupils busy and they will give you no 
trouble. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five complete 
sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 





REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during the 
term or year. ¢ card answers for one pupil a whole 
year. ey are arran for the signature of the 

ts each month. Size of each, 74%x4 inches. 
12 cts. per doz; 3 doz., 30 cts. Send 12 cts. 
= sample dozen. 





For any of the above books, address 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Dept. A 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 

COTTON DUCK 

Will not check, crack or 
pin-h hole 


PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


LUTHER O. DRAPER 








Spiceland Indiana 
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Arithmetic in the Intermediate Grades | 


Getting Acquainted 


EPTEMBER, from thirty to forty young people looking 
to us for direction, and that most get-at-able of all 
subjects to work with! What possibilities are herein 

opened up to us! 

First of all comes the getting acquainted with our pupils, 
and, for this particular consideration, with their arithmetic 
equipment, both as to abilities and achievements. To what 
extent has nature equipped each one of these children with 
that type of mentality which enables him to grasp number 
facts and reason through number situations readily? To 
what extent does each one learn through reasoning, and to 
what extent does he depend upon his memory? To what 
degree has each one acquired habits of accuracy, of sys- 
tematic arrangement, of orderliness and neatness? 

How well have those who have preceded us in the field of 
arithmetic development with these children succeeded? 
Just what have they taught? Just what have they “fixed,” 
so that it becomes the child’s own? Just what habits of 
thinking and of doing have they actually laid the foundation 
for? 

By familiarizing ourselves with the course of study for the 
grades preceding our own, we can easily determine what our 
pupils should know. It is only by careful, systematic diag- 
nostic work that we can determine what each child actually 
does know, and only by such study can we determine why 
this is true. 

Not until we have a reasonable certainty of these things 
are we prepared to do much in the way of advanced work. 
We must know what we have in the way of a foundation to 
build upon, we must know something of the nature of the 
mind-ability and habit-ability, the material with which we 
are to work, in order that we may adapt subject matter and 
method to this particular class, and to every individual in 
the class. 

For, after all, it is the child, children, that we are teaching. 
The measure of our success will not be how much arithmeitc 
we know, nor how well we have carried forward the course of 
study, nor what kind of lessons we have taught, however 
attractive, interesting, thorough in themselves. The real 
measure of a teacher’s success must always be what she is 
able to give, get from, and leave with the pupil—what she is 
able to furnish and develop in the way of life equip- 
ment. 


The Survey 


Accordingly, whether one is teaching the fourth, the fifth, 
or the sixth grade, the work of the first two weeks of school, 
or even the first month of school, takes on the nature of a 
progressive testing program. To make the most of such a 
program, the teacher will soon feel her own need of certain 
determinants. 


1 She should be thoroughly familiar with the required 
work of the grades preceding her own. 

2 She should learn what she can of the previous arith- 
metic accomplishment of her pupils by means of 

a A talk with the teacher who had the grade last 
yeat, if she is available for such a talk. 

b A study of any records obtainable—each child’s 
report card for last session, and his test record card. 

3 She should be prepared, from the very first day, to 
give work definite and objective enough to really test 
as to some particular achievement. 

4 She should be sufficiently alert and sufficiently well- 
informed to make a critical study of the data thus made 
available. 

5 She should be sufficiently systematic and painstaking 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Colorado 


to organize the results of this study into a tabulated 
record of arithmetical needs. 

a Of each individual child. 

b Of the class as a whole. 

6 With this as a guide, she should attack the problem 
nearest at hand at once, and then work steadily and 
systematically forward toward the overcoming of 
each weakness. 


Procedure 


I Use of the recitation period 

There are perhaps twenty-five or perhaps thirty minutes 
of the day devoted to the arithmetic recitation in 
these grades, ordinarily. There are certain specific 
phases of mechanical drill that should come every 
day; there is individual testing and checking to be 
done most days, if not every day; there is systematic 
training for reasoning, and for the solving of verbal 
problems, and in themeanwhile the work mapped out 
inthe course of study must be taken care of. How, 
then, shall the time be apportioned? 

Try this plan. It has proved successful with so many 
teachers that some of us, at least, have come to 
believe in it. 

1 Snappy mechanical drill—three minutes. 

2 Individual testing and checking—three minutes. 

3 Rapid practice work at board, or, oral analysis—six 
minutes. 

4 Specific lesson topic—remainder of period. 

It seems hardly necessary to state that such a division 
of time should be subject to adjustment, according 
to the needs of the class, and according to the nature 
of the work being done. The point for emphasis is 
that some such division should be made, and should 
ordinarily be lived up to—consistently and sys- 
tematically. 

A suggested change, to be made at certain stages of the 
work, is the substituting of individual help for some 
portion of the time; and the assignment, whether 
given at the beginning or at the close of the lesson 
period, should be given careful consideration in the 
daily planning of the work. 

II Mechanical drill material. 

1 An immediate point of attack is the automatizing 
of the combinations—addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, division. Note the term used: automatizing. 
It is to be supposed that by the time they reach the 
fifth or sixth grade, these combinations have been 
taught, and are entirely within the child’s mental 
grasp. His “number sense” is supposed to have 
been developed to the extent that these combinations 
have been made to function as a part of his experience. 
But from time to time there are groups, and usually 
there are individuals, who need to be actually taught, 
in simple terms, the real meanings of such groups of 
numbers; there fore, they should be faughi—it is a 
mistake to impose drill for automatization except on 
a foundation of understandable experience. 

On this point let us make no mistake: even sixth grade 
pupils need this consistent, persistent drill on the 
combinations. We cannot hope for a sufficient 
degree of either accuracy or speed unless these com- 
binations be automatized. When a pupil sees 6 + 4 
he should immediately, spontaneously think 10. 

In eich of the intermediate grades, begin with the one 
hundred addition combinations, and continue with 
them until they can be given easily and correctly. 
Smith’s division of these combinations into “ Easy,”’ 
“Medium,” and “ Difficult” groups greatly facilitates 

(Co vtauel on page 490) 
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Common Errors 
(Continued from page 453) 
3 Sit, sat, and set. 
I will sit down now. 


He sat very still. 
He set the plant on the table. 


GENERAL FOR ALL GRADES 
1 Miss for Mrs. 
Miss Hanson, Miss Charter (unmarried) 
Mrs. King, Mrs. Cullen (married) 


bo 


He or she for name. 
John gave it to me. 
Mr. Palmer asked me to see him to-day. 





An English Project 
(Continued from page 478) 


Child O, here comes Pipes! Let’s ask him 
who blew his pipes to-day. (Children run to 
greet him.) . 

Old Pipes There! There! One ata time! 

Boy We heard your pipes to-day Who 
was blowing them? 

Girl We had not heard your pipes for so 
long and to-day we heard them very clearly. 
Who was blowing them? 

Children Yes, who was blowing them? 


Old Pipes Why, I was, of course. 
Children You? You, Old Pipes? 
Old Pipes Yes,I. Yousee, children, some- 


thing very wonderful has happened to me. If 
you'll sit down and listen very quietly, I'll tell 
you. (Children sit.) I happened to hear 
about the cattle net hearing my pipes. 

Children We know who told you. Shame! 
Shame! (Point scornfully at bad boy.) 

Old Pipes 1 decided to take back my 
money, if I had not earned it. I was on my 
way here when I heard a knocking on a tree. 
I looked and couldn’t see anyone, and heard 
the knocking again. Then I thought of a 


Dryad. 
Children A Dryad! What’s a Dryad? 
Old Pipes A Dryad is one of the little wood 


folk who live in trees. If anyone can find the 
key to unlock the tree and release the Dryad, 
it will make her very happy. If a Dryad 
kisses you once, it will make you ten years 
younger. Little children should never go into 
the woods alone because of this. Once a very 
bad boy of eleven ran into the woods and a 
Dryad kissed him. When his mother found 
him, he was a baby of one year old. 

Children O— 

Old Pipes Taking advantage of her oppor- 
tunity, she brought him up more carefully and 
he grew to be a very good boy. Well, as I was 
saying, I thought I’d find the key and release 
this Dryad. I finally found a little key, made 
of bark, and turned it. Then the most beauti- 
ful little fairylike Dryad, with her eyes wide 
open, stepped out of the tree. She was so 
happy to be released that, before I knew it. 
she had kissed me twice—once on each cheek. 

Children’ O are you really younger? 

Old Pipes I certainly feel like it. I chopped 
wood all morning and never tired a bit. To- 
day when I blew my pipes they were as clear 
and strong as ever. That is why you heard 
them in the village. 

Gossiping Mother O Pipes! I am so glad! 
Now you can pipe the cattle down from the 
mountain side and the children will not have 
to go after them. 

Old Pipes But I still refuse to take the 
money I did not earn. (Hands bag to Chief 
Villager. Chief Villager pushes it away.) 

Chief Villager You certainly did earn it 
and you shall keep it. While the cattle did 
not hear your piping, you have been a very 

‘aithful worker and always have done your 
best. So you shall keep your reward. Isn’t 
that right, people? 

Everybody Aye! Aye! 


(Pipes receives many congratulations. Chil- 
dren get ready to dance again.) 





Shoemaker Now, that you’re a youncer 
man, why don’t you join the dance? 

Old Pipes All right! I choose this fair 
lady for my partner. (Bows toa mother. Both 
join dance.) 

[CurTAIN] 





How the Little Red Hen 
Became a Project 
(Continued from page 480) 


will bring the material. A gas stove may be 
borrowed in which to bake the bread for the 
children. The bread may be set in the after- 
noon. Next morning, after the children have 
washed their hands carefully, they may be 
given a small amount of dough which has been 
kneaded. Make this into a loaf and let rise. 
After baking, let each child take his loaf of 
bread home. 

As related activities, model the different 
characters in the story. Paper tearing or cut- 
ting of characters provides interesting work. 
Make the illustrated poster of the “Little Red 
Hen.” Make health posters of bread. Pic- 
tures of bread, wheat, etc., may be secured 
from magazines. These make attractive 
posters. 





He Whom a Dream Hath Pos- 


sessed 


He whom a dream hath possessed knoweth no 
more of doubting, 
For mist and the blowing of winds and the 
mouthing of words he scorns; 
Not the sinuous speech of schools he hears, but 
a knightly shouting, 
And never comes darkness down, yet he 
greeteth a million morns. 


He whom a dream hath possessed knoweth no 
more of roaming; 
All roads and the flowing of waves and the 
speediest flight he knows, 
But wherever his feet are set, his soul is forever 
homing, 
And going he comes, and coming he heareth 
a call and goes. 


He whom a dream hath possessed knoweth no 
more of sorrow, 
At death and the dropping of leaves and the 
fading of suns he smiles, 
For a dream remembers no past and scorns the 
desire of a morrow, 
And a dream in a sea of doom sets surely the 
ultimate isles. 


He whom a dream hath possessed treads the 
impalpable marches, 
From the dust of the day’s long road he leaps 
to a laughing star, 
And the ruin of worlds that fall he views from 
eternal arches, 
And rides God’s battlefields in a flashing and 
golden car.—Shaemas O’Sheel 





“September, in the long, long year, 
You come and go so soon, 
It sometimes seems that you are just 
One long bright afternoon.” 


Kill The Hair Root 


y method is the only way vent the hair from w 
wee Easy ay AS No scars. Booklet free. 
3 stamps, We teach beauty culture. 

M 359- Park, Providence, R. I. 
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A Business College Course 
At Home peeeeetng Ceeinet Se. 


arn $100 to $200 a mo. 
Positions for i. Our school is one = 
Browns 22 Business Colieges. pet 


BROWNS HOME STUDY School ; 
10v Liberty Buildiry EORIA, ILI. 












Spencerian 





School Pens 


THE HARD USE given pens io 
schoolroom work proves Spencerian 
Steel Pens are best every time. by 
outwear any two ordinary pens. 
over half a century Spencerian Steel 
Pens have been the standard among 
the better schools 

A sample card of one dozen assorted 
pens for a dime. Please mention this 
publication 

Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 


Vo. 1—College, fine point; double elastic. 

Vo. 2—Counting House, excellent or bookkeeping. 
Vo. 5—School, Ane point ; semi-elastic. 

Vo. 47—I ntermediate. medium point ; stiff action. 











UNIQUE ART EXHIBITS 
To make displays without injuring 
subjects or walls, use 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads — Steel Points 
Moore’s Push-less Hangers 
“‘The Hanger with the Twist”’ 
Easy to use; the points protect 
10c pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO.,Phila., Pa. 


NEW BOOKS FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
By WESTERN AUTHORS 


THE MODERN SCHOOL READERS 
By Supt. H. B. Wilson and Ruth Thompson. The 
Socialized School Series. Primer, 65 cents; Book I, 
70 cents; Book II, 75 cents; Book III, 85 cents 
JINGLES 
Mother Goose Rhymes. 
Kindergarten and First Grade. By 
Power. Price, 65 cents. 
PACIFIC HISTORY STORIES 
ByjHarr Wagner. Price, $1.12 
MENTAL TRAINING FOR THE PRE- 


SCHOOL AGE CHILD : 
By Dr. Lillien J. Martin and Clare de Gruchy. Price, 
$1.00 














Illustrated and adapted for 
Alice Rose 


AN ACTIVITY CURRICULUM 
By E. I. Salisbury. Price, $1.50 


AN ABOUT-FACE IN EDUCATION 


For Primary Teachers. By A. A. Samuels. Price, 
$1.50 


TYPE STORIES OF THE WORLD FOR 


LITTLE FOLK 
By Ruth Thompson. A Third Grade Book in Geog- 
raphy. “Things to Do”—a special feature. Price, 
$1.12 


OUR NEIGHBORS NEAR AND FAR ; 
By Ruth Thompson. A Fourth Grade Geographica 
Reader. Price, $1.12 


ORDER NOW 


Books sent to any address postpaid. 


Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 
149 New Montgomery Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


BUNIONS 


feDoorys. the marvelous ean The Ware 

Bunions. in stops almost | Cinatanely. 

mer ance . 
SENT ON TRIAL 









h lief f: Bi 
So sheers SY et emanate 
Gracie aha ee 


KAY LABORATORIES Dept. N96S 
186 N. La Salle St. Chicago, Iiinois 
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Arithmetic in Intermediate 


Grades 


(Continued from page 488) 


our work. For convenience, let us get this grouping 
before us now: 


Easy Group 
040939 8 01542142413 4 
253140418 30 4 4 8 2 *O 
11 2508020656581 2 i! 
6 1 2 5 -ieet4éwedW 3 
: &@ 7.4 0 6 2 6 8 7 
9191264000é64100 

Medium Group 
48 43 78 6 7 4 2 263 2 
ese Geeseavtwesaeé se 4b zs 
56957283 8 2 5 3 6 
34962854725 6 

Difficult Group 
$3837626528324666664 7 
oP CvTeeseeterFteeeaat 
Se co 8 OO 7 £2.49 43 8 9 8 8 
9595264853 47:3 6 i*7 


We have found it helpful to put these combinations 
before the pupils in groups, either as a blackboard 
border (just as is sometimes done with the alphabet) 
or in some particular board space devoted to them. 
Some teachers like to make and put before pupils 
cardboard charts, giving these groupings, while some 
trust to placing the flash cards in the chalk ledge. 
The blackboard border has proved most satisfactory 
to us. 

In the fourth grade it is well to give just ten of the easy 
group at first, and from time to time add three new 
combinations for intensive study, ten include them 
in the relays and testing, and so on until the entire 
easy group is given and mastered, when the medium 
group may be given in the same way, and then the 
difficult group. In both the fifth and sixth grade, 
all of the easy group may be given at once; when a 
considerable number of the children master these, 
add to them the medium group and, in due season, 
the difficult group. 

In the getting of these combinations into the “number 
consciousness”’ of the pupils, excellent opportunities 
are offered for the teaching of number relationships. 
For instance, there is no better place for the teach- 
ing of 
a Zero value. 

6 Even and odd numbers. 

c Any number added to 9 is just one less than the 
sum of that number and 10. To demonstrate, 
make a table similar to: 


10 10 10 1 
7 3 9 


| ws 


17 13 19 


ae 
bo 


Etc. 


bo 
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Compare 
9 9 9 9 
7 3 9 2 
16 12 18 11 Ete. 
d Doubles 
7 8 2 0 
7 8 2 0 Etc. 


6 7 2 
3 6 2 : Ete. 
{ Inclusive values 
6 3 8 4 
3 4 
9 3 3 3 Etc. 
— is val 
3 





g Visualization through construction: 


5 3 
| IE! 12 |_| 1] 2 
iT — — Etc. 
oa 6 5 


The skillful teacher will find many other ways for 
establishing these number relationships, and in so 
doing will be building up a number sense that will 
serve the pupils in good stead in the more difficult 
transactions that follow. 

And of course, when the addition combinations have 
been mastered, the subtraction, multiplication, and 
division combinations should follow in regular order. 

If a set of Studebaker Drills, Courtis Practice Pads, 
or Lennes Drill Exercises are available, or if funds 
for the purchase of some such set of drills may be 
had, then certainly use them, systematically. Such 
drills are planned so as to progress by easy stages; 
the question of adapting them to individual capacity 
does not arise, since each child may be working on 
his own particular drill while the class as a whole is 
engaged in the same line of endeavor; they save time 
for the teacher; and they make a direct and lasting 
appeal to the children. 

As the session progresses, the drill period can be 
made to take care of much of the repetitive work 
necessary in connection with fixing the tables of 
measurement, fractional equivalents, aliquot parts, 
decimal values, etc. One superior teacher makes her 
drill period take care of all the work of this detailed 
nature for the session; she even includes necessary 
definitions, and everything else that may be brought 
to just such specific treatment and that must be 
automatized. 

The keeping of Personal Progress Charts, or Accom- 
plishment Charts, should be inaugurated within the 
first few days of school. The teacher may keep a 
class chart, showing the degree of attainment of each 
pupil, but even so, each pupil should be instructed 
in the making and keeping of a personal chart. Such 
charts record and stimulate to greater activity at the 
same time. Competition with one’s own self is 
the most wholesome and helpful] form of competition. 
But whatever the teacher’s method of handling this 
matter, it should be made plain from the first that 

(Continued on page 494) 
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Make Your School Posters 
from Crepe Paper 


ENNISON'’S Decorated Crepe Papers offer you 

a range of 68 ditferent beautiful designs, includ- 
ing birds, animals, flowers, as well as appropriate 
seasonable patterns. The designs are easy to cut out. 
Children find it fascinating work to make posters. 
Try one and see how they enjoy it. Stationers, de- 
partment stores and many druggists carry Dennison’s 
Decorated Crepe Papers. 


Send now for the new colored sample book and 
the School Catalogue which tells about posters. 
Sample book and catalogue are free. 


Write to DENNISON’S,Dept.8K Framingham,Muss. 














1 BOOKS zi Publishers OF APR As 


| wemsSirc ecco meiner a big 





saving to you, over 25,000 books of all publishers. | 
We supply the largest number of public, private 
and school libraries and individuals with alitheir 
ooks. Our service is quick and satisfying. Write 
tor catalog today. A post card will bring it. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. Ww. Reyreid:, Praa. 
231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, il. 


le 


A simple, sate home 
treatment—16 years’ 
success in my practice. 
Moles (also BIG 
— dry up and 
rop off. Write for 
free Booklet giving full 


particulars. 
WM. DAVIS M. D., 1251 Grove Ave. Woodbridge,N.J 
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Picture Studies Month by 
Month 
(Continued from page 451) 
“The Song of the Lark’’ 


A country girl has to get up early in the 
morning. She takes the cows to pasture. 
When she comes back she feeds the chickens 
and the ducks. Then she is ready to go to 
the field and work 

The girl in this picture is tired. She is 
taking a rest. She hears a bird singing. It 
is a little lark. He has a sweet voice. She 
would like to sing as sweetly as the little lark. 

CrLarA Hay 


“‘The Song of the Lark’’ 


This girl lives on a large farm. She has lots 
of work todo. She has to get upearly. She 
has to take care of the house. 

To-day she is going to the field to cut grass. 
She has a sickle in her hand. She hears a 
sweet song. She stops to listen. She sees the 
little bird high up in the air. She watches him 
until he is out of sight. She still hears his 
sweet song. It makes her happy. 

THEORA MATTHEWS 


Things to Remember 


A third grade should remember: 


1 The story of the picture. 
2 The artist. 

3 Where and when born. 

4 In what country. 

5 If he is still living. 





Ancient Bronzes Restored 


Valuable ancient bronzes that had almost 
lost their identity through rust are being re- 
stored by a new electro-chemical process re- 
cently developed at the School of Mines at 
Columbia University by Prof. Colin G. Fink. 
The process is said to return rust into metal, 
restoring shape and detail to genuine antiques 
and exposing fake ones offered for sale to 
museums as antiques. More than six hundred 
objects of bronze, silver, and alloys have been 
treated by this method 
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PRIMARY LANCUACE CARDS 


60 CARDS—600 SENTENCES— 50CENTS 





| to— too —two 






































I was late for the car, so I 
| walked. 
I think it was far 
| walk. 
Those children are 
| small be out alone. 
| I went that store, . 
It is rainy go out 
play. 
You paid much for your 
book. 


cents for 





Will you give me 
a stamp? 

Yes, and buy 
me, . 





stamps for 








| Fifty-Nine More Similar to This One 


Here is a partial list 


any—no—Card No. 45 
cry—cries—Card No. 21 
done—did—Card No. 8 
every—very—Card No. 19 
for-fore-four—Card No. 2 
how-who—Card No. 46 
hole-whole—Card No. 2 
inear-here—Card No. 13 
know-no—Card No. 5 
knew-new—Card No. 6 
their-there—Card No. 11 
them-those—Card No. 28 


This set of sixty cards is de- 
signed for busy work in language 
—words spelled differently but 
pronounced alike—words most 








(Reduced Size of Sample Card) 





234 Boylston St., Boston 


with index card making the location of any one of the 60 cards very easy. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
221 Fourth Ave., New York 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


frequently spelled wrong. 
Packed in a neat cardboard box 








at School 


Hot Lunches 
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Only 25c 


COMPLETE OUTFIT Consisting of 
Cooking Stove, Fuel and Extinguisher 


Teachers who find the ordinary cold school lunches un 
palatable and who cannot get home for a warm bite. 
enjoy the savory and tempting dishes prepared in a 
“jiffy” on the handy, inexpensive Sterno. 

Hot coffee, tea, golden toast, tasty broths, fried or boiled 
eggs, soups, candy—hundreds of splendid dishes. Your 
imagination alone can limit the number. It boils, broils, 
and fries perfectly. 


So clean and neat it can be used anywhere. Perfectly 
wonderful for a hasty breakfast at home. And it will 
assist you in performing many toilet and boudoir duties 
—giving instant heat for your curling or flat-irons 
washing lingerie and many intimate uses. 

Remember there is no smoke, smell or dirt to Sterno— 
that it folds flat and weighs only 8 ounces. So compact 
and light you can carry it anywhere. When traveling 
or on a motor trip it should be an important part of your 
equipment. 


FREE OFFER TO TEACHERS 


Complete Folding Stove Outfit plus handsome Aluminum 
Boiler will be sent FREE to any teacher who sends in 
for four or more 25-cent Sterno Folding Stove Outfits 
to distribute among other teachers or pupils. Send re- 
mittance with order. 





Sterno 


fanned Hee 


r 


~'nstant Coe 
eh 


ieee! —_ 


t 





STERNO CORPORATION : 

9 East 37th St.. New York City, Dept. 299 

I enclose $—— (stamps, cash, M. O. check) for 
Sterno Stove Outfits. I understand I can order as 
many stoves as I desire, but if I order not less than 
four outfits I will receive one outfit with Aluminum 
Boiler FREE. 

eee ; <u ase eed 
Address - aeunawees 
City and State ..... ; teammates - 
( ) Check here if you desire information regarding 
a quantity of stoves for an entire class, school or 
district. 


l 
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PLAYS 


Send for Old Tower?List M, a descriptive 
catalogue of selected plays recommended by 
authorities on dramatics for young people for 
classroom or public performance. 

The plays on this list are available also 
3 yste through our Library Service. Particulars 
Paw) on request. 


OLD TOWER PRESS! 59 East Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 








Seatwork Suggestions 


and Games for 20c 
Primary Grades 
TRIBUNE PUBLISHING COMPANY 





Dillon Montana 























































A Wigwam and What It Led to 
(Continued from page 467) 


Besides having silent reading lessons from books, some 
lessons from the blackboard have been taken. These 
lessons were written upon the board but kept covered 
until the class period. The teacher then pointed slowly, as 
the children read the sentences silently. Paper was passed 
and the pupils were asked to do what the story told. The 
following are the stories which were written upon the 
blackboard. 


Silent Reading 


1 Red Feather lives ina wigwam. The wigwam is near 
a river. The wigwam is made of poles and birch bark. 
The wigwam is open at the top. Draw a picture of the 
wigwam. Draw a tall tree at the left. Pine trees are back 
of the wigwam. A canoe is in the river. 


2 Some Indians had a war. When the war was over, 
the Indians wrote about it. In the picture which they made 
was a river, two canoes, four men, a mountain, a brook, 
woods, the winds, rain, two days, the sunshine and a village. 
Write this in Indian picture writing. 


3 “Forth upon the Gitche Gumee 
On the shining Big-Sea-Water 
With his fishing line of cedar 


Forth to catch the King of Fishes 
In his birch canoe . 
All alone went Hiawatha. 





(Draw a picture to show what this verse tells.) 


4 An Indian mother is in a field near her wigwam, hoeing 
corn. Her papoose is in a cradle which hangs from a tree. 
The tree is growing at the side of the field. Draw what this 
story tells you. 


One day in looking through the Bolenius Second Reader, 
the 2A Class discovered a good picture of a papoose. Much 
interest was manifested. ‘“Couldn’t we make an Indian 
cradle?”’ Claire questioned. ‘“O yes, do let us try!’ came 
from another. ‘Very well,” I answered, “some day we 
shall try.” That very noon Nason brought in a shingle 
and asked if that would do for an Indian cradle. The 
shingle was just the right size for a doll which had been 
given to me to use for a papoose. Then began a study of 
pictures of Indian cradles. Here again our friend, the 
Children’s Librarian, came to our aid, and a dozen pictures 
of papooses were soon available. Pieces of cloth left from 
the dresses were used for making the cradle. For the frame- 
work of the cradle, willow twigs were bent and many hands 
helped to tie these twigs to Nason’s shingle. A head cover- 
ing, suitably decorated, was fitted over the twigs. When 
the hair of the doll had been painted black and a red-brown 
coloring put upon the face, the children wrapped the doll to 
resemble the papoose they had seen in pictures. By this 
time the cradle was finished and the papoose was strapped 
in and greatly admired. 

Through children talking with friends and neighbors, our 
work about Indians has become known outside our own 
building and several interested people have loaned us arti- 
cles. A stone Indian pipe made by Spotted Elk, a Blackfoot 
Sioux Indian, in Minnesota, greatly interested the children. 
A bowl and small rug made by Indians in New Mexico, 
were eagerly examined, as were Indian moccasins, a beaded 
knife-case and beaded bags made by the Ute Indians. A 
beautiful deer-skin, sent by a friend in Maine, received the 
greatest admiration. A finely illustrated book, “ American 
Indians, First Families of the Southwest,” by J. F. Huckel, 
gave the children some idea of how Indians in another part 
of our country lived. Simple letters of thanks, written by 
the children, were sent to these thoughtful friends. 
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Room 17, KENSINGTON AVENUE SCHOOL, 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss., May 28, 1925 
Dear Mr. Evans, 

We all thank you for letting us see the Indian pipe. It is a nice one. 
The children all liked it. I think it was very nice of you to think of us. 
We have made an Indian wigwam in our room. 

Your friend, 


RoBeErT Foss, 2A, 6 yrs. 


Room 17, KENSINGTON AVENUE SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., May 20, 1925 
Dear Mr. Brown, 

We thank you for painting the feather for us. 
chief’s head-dress and put your feathers on it. 
You would like to see our Indian things. 

Your friend, 


VirctniA Forp, 2A, 7 yrs. 


We made an Indian 
Come and visit us. 


Room 17, KENSINGTON AVENUE SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss., May 28, 1925 


Dear Miss Woodworth, 

We thank you for letting us take that pretty book. I like pretty 
pictures like that. It is very nice. All the children in the room like 
it. It is the best Indian book we have had to look at. 

Your friend, 


OweN DustToNn, 2A, 7 yrs. 


KENSINGTON AVENUE SCHOOL, 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss., May 1, 1925 


Dear Mr. Thyng, 

We thank you for letting us take the deer skin. All the children 
and all the people that came in our room said it was very nice. We 
know an Indian dance and two Indian songs. We made an Indian 
wigwam and we made some bands with feathers in them. We would 
like to have you come and see us. Come and see us if you can. 

Your friend, 


JaNnE Mary Fay, 2A, 7 yrs. 





Because of the splendid work of these small pupils, I 
decided to add further to their joy. Our Science Museum 
has a very fine Indian collection which I was most anxious 
to have the children see. One afternoon thirty-five happy 
little people journeyed by trolley to the Museum, where an 
interesting hour and a half was spent. The children not 
only gained in added information about Indians, but also 
discussed the cost of the car tickets, the trolley car, the 
motorman and conductor, the streets through which we 
rode, the traffic officers, the United States Arsenal, which 
we passed, a large building in the process of construction 
and many other topics of great interest to second grade 
children, if not to grownups. 

An interested father painted some quills for us, but they 
came too late to use in our head-bands. When they ar- 
rived, the children begged to be allowed to make an Indian 
chief’s head-dress. More pictures were studied, designs 
decided upon, cloth and cardboard measured and cut, and 
joy reigned when the finishing touches were put upon this 
final masterpiece of these busy, interested little people. 
“A Wigwam and What it Led to,” has been a success. 





Arithmetic Helps for First and 
Second Grades | 


Katrina Stocking, Arizona 
Advantages gained by using a set of cards made as follows: 


1 Prepares pupils to use cards in following grades. 

2 Progressive in Nature. 

3  Develops-self-reliance, does not permit of copying, as 
each child has his own work before him. 

4 Useful for written work at board or at seats. Also 
Educational Seat Work by placing number builders to 
correspond and find the answers. 

5 Work for rapid results in rapid recognition of com- 
binations. Time limit should be considered. 

(Continued on page 495) 
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The Whale Versified 


Mr. Geoffrey Dearner, a young English poet 
with a whimsical fondness for whimsical ani- 
mals—an adjective which our friend the whale 
unquestionably deserves—has delivered him- 
self of the following rhapsody in the West- 
ninster Gazette: 


Whales, common once, now everywhere 
Through overpersecution rare, 

Breathe out white spray in fountain jets 
And aren’t advisable as pets. 


The Sperm, the largest whale that blows, 
Prefers a long truncated nose; 

His teeth are numerous, he can 
Ingurgitate the largest man. 


He never like the Right Whale banked on 
Pteropods and other plankton, 

For the “ Black” or “ Right” Whales live 
By gulping through a sort of sieve. 


Not so the Sperm, his favorite dish 
Is octopus and cuttlefish, 

He’ll go for miles pursuing these 
Inviting monsters of the seas. 


And giant squid, whose waving arms 

Fill even the best of us with qualms, 
Delight this whale who doesn’t shrink 
From rasping tongues and beaks and ink. 


I saw once (or think I did) 

Six cuttlefish and a squid 

Chased by a hungry Catchalot. 

I saw that whale dispatch the lot! 


A square meal worthy of a whale 
Quite eighty feet from tip to tail; 
I watched him go superbly by 
And caught one tiny, porthole eye. 


The Grampus much prefers a meal 
Of fish, or, even better, seal; 

His dorsal fin is like a sail 

Of death; he is the Killer Whale. 


The Sperm Whale is the finest hulk, 
However, both for brawn and bulk, 

And woe betide the boat that fails 

To strike and hold this prince of whales! 





The Back Door 


When Mr. Woodchuck built his house 
Beneath the pasture wall, 

He made a doorway at the back 
Concealed by grasses tall. 


One morning, as his custom was 
As soon as it was light, 

He went to find a breakfast fit 
To suit his appetite. 


He found it in the garden lot 
Where he had been before, 

Where beets and cabbages flourished well, 
And many good things more. 


But soon his feasting was disturbed— 
Two lads came spying round 

And caught the mischief-maker there 
Upon their father’s ground. 


Poor Mr. Woodchuck left in haste 
And ran with all his might, 

And though they pelted him with stones 
They did not check his flight. 


Then as he reached his dwelling-house 
He heard their jolly shout, 

Now we have seen your hiding-place 
And we will dig you out.” 


And resolute to capture him 
They dug with courage gay— 
While he through his back door skipped off 
To pastures far away. 
—Elizabeth Nelson 


Helpful Wind . 


While on his visit to the United States, 
Marshal Foch made a witty reply to a man 
who, when one of the guests at a dinner party 
at Denver, given by a party of Americans, 


took exception to French politeness. “‘There 
is nothing in it but wind,” he said, with ques- 
tionable taste. “‘Neither is there anything 
but wind in the pneumatic tire,” retorted the 
gallant Marshal, “yet it eases the jolts along 
life’s highway wonderfully.”—The Argonaut 


_ New Way to Make 
tal| Money at Home 
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FREE 
. 4 ‘ 
! NO Men and women all over the country are turning spare ate ya 9 
.) SPECIAL hours into dollars by decorating Art Novelties at home. , w 
L They have found the way tosuccess in this fascinating "O 


ABILITY work through membership in the national organization 
&EQUIRED known as Fireside Industries. Each member is taught 
the work through a wonderfully simple and fascinating 
course of instruction by mail. Complete outfil given to 
each member without extra cost. An opportunity for new 
members to join Fireside Industries is now offered 
Send at once for the FREE BOOK that expliins 
all about the work, the co-operative benefits and the 
Guarantee of Satisfaction. Just mai! the coupon, 
enclosing 2-cent stamp, at once. 


FIRSIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 569, Adrian, Mich. 


SCHOOL CLASSICS 


Eight cents each, postpaid. Seventy-five cents per dozen. No 
order received for less than one dozen. 


To read well one must read widely. Nowhere is this more apparent than in 
the schoolroom. A book constantly in hand soon loses interest, while another, 
with practically the same vocabulary, brings fresh ideas and is vigorously at- 
tacked by the busy, inquisitive minds. Get a supply. The cost is slight. 
Bright and interesting. 




































































The King of 
The Golden River f Vane Fas tet 
STORES AND RETHES 
BIRDLAND. . 
FIRST GRADE 101 Stories of the Revolution 
2 ZEsop’s Fables 120 The Liberty Bell 
73 Buds 


74 What Annie Saw FOURTH GRADE 
77 Flower Friends. 


89 Story of Longfellow 
143 Babes of the Woods y g i 7 
144. Babes of the Meadow 105 Stories and Rhymes of Birdland 


125 Selections from Longfellow 
Poems for Intermediate Grade. All fa- 
SECOND GRADE vorites from the most beloved of Ameri- 
75 Roots and Stems can bards. They include The Village 
87 Legends of the Springtime 
185 Robinson Crusoe. 


Blacksmith, The Old Clock on the Stairs 
and others. 

190 Children of History. 193 Joan of Arc 

196 Legends of the Springtime 


THIRD GRADE ; Bicone gaa 
9 Story of Bryant 24 The Miraculous Pitcher 
26 Story of Israel Putnam 92 Story of Audubon 
35 Story of Lowell 98 Story of Thomas Jefferson 
42 Story of Whittier 102 Story of Nathan Hale. (Map) 
43 Story of Cooper 131 Admiral Farragut 


46 The Boston Tea Party 
61 Story of Hawthorne 


62 Story of Morse SIXTH GRADE 


63 Story of Louisa Alcott 32 King of the Golden River. (Ruskin) 
64 Story of Watt 55 John Gilpin and Other Poems 

68 Story of the Norsemen 67 Thanatopsis and Other Poems 

69 Puss in Boots 93 Great Stone Face. (Hawthorne) 

81 Story of Cyrus W. Field 94 The Snow-Image. (Hawthorne) 
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Arithmetic in Intermediate 


Grades 


(Continued from page 490) 


once the combinations, or drill work of any kind, are 
gotten before the pupils, it is each pupil’s own re- 
sponsibility to learn them—this is his job, to be 
worked upon until accomplished. The teacher will 
explain, teach, as may be necessary; the pupil must 
study and learn the assignment. The ae al will, 
at the appointed time, test and check; the pupil must 
be prepared to respond promptly and correctly, or 
take the assignment over. 


Frequently a spirit of group competition may be made 


to function with surprisingly good results in this 
connection. Divide the class according to rows, or 
according to some preferred system of grouping; 
appoint, or have each group elect, a group captain 
whose duty it shall be to bring his group up to 
standard in the shortest possible time. In a certain 
sixth grade the teacher worked this plan with such 
success that she was freed of practically all the 
drudgery of keeping up with the details of her drill 
work except as to organization, assignment, and 
testing; in a certain fourth grade, the enthusiasm 
resulting from this arrangement was such that the 
teacher was literally swept along on a tide of eager- 
ness—much to her own astonishment, but to her 
unbounded delight. 


5 Let us not forget that in life children will have much 


use for just such material in written as well as oral 
practice. Much of this work lends itself so well to 
oral work that it is easy to overlook that fact. In 
this lies one of its greatest values, since for one 
teacher who may stress oral work at the expense of 
written work, there are doubtless twenty teachers 
who stress written work at the expense of oral work— 
in the usual arithmetic work. But in this particular 
phase, let us give due consideration to the building 
up of ready responses in writing. 


A suggested plan is this: From time to time—once a 


week, or twice, according to the need of the class in 
question—have a written drill. If working on the 
combinations, have each child copy the combinations 
to be used on a specially prepared sheet; the class 
sits at attention, each child with his pencil in hand, 
his elbow on desk with forearm raised; the teacher 
gives the signal: “Ready! Go!” She stands, watch 
in hand, till the three minutes (or minutes allotted) 
have expired, when she says: “Stop!” Every pencil 
is placed in its tray, and the work is ready for what- 
ever form of checking the teacher desires to use. 


When tables of denominate numbers, definitions, etc., 


constitute the work in hand, the written drill may 
take the form of a quiz, of filling in blanks, or of 
illustrating in figures—as well as the time-honored 
method of writing from memory. 


6 Just what is your repetoire of devices—relays, 


games, etc.—for the further practice of such drill 
work, making it function in as nearly as possible 
true-to-life situations? This has come to be a most 
important part of a teacher’s stock-in-trade, and an 
acquisition for which she is always on the alert. 


III The body of the lesson 
It is thus that we may find divisions 1 and 2 of our 


recitation period well provided for. Division 3 
may come as an adaptation of certain phases of the 
work already given, or in connection with the work 
given in division 4; or, it may be independent of any 
of them and made to meet a specific need of the class. 
We shall have more in the way of suggestion as to 
the use of this division of our period later on. 


At present the question is: In the meanwhile, what 


shall be the nature of the work to be given in division 
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4? What work, from the first day on through that 
trying first two weeks or more, is the best calculated to 
help us get acquainted with the arithmetic strength 
and weakness of our new charges? How may we 
review without giving seemingly unnecessary repeti- 
tion? How may we adequately test and explore 
without having our pupils feel that they “haven’t 
learned a thing yet’’? 

1 Begin with carefully planned practice in the reading 
and writing of numbers, Arabic—or Hindu, if you 
prefer—and Roman. - 

In connection with Arabic numeration and notation, 
make a point of using all possible arrangements of 
digits, and include zeros from time to time in every 
possible way. It is astonishing how confusing most 
pupils find the repetition of a digit in the same num- 
ber. For instance, the numbers 101, 111, 101 or 220, 
002, 020 will confuse children who have no difficulty 
whatever in reading or writing 360, 285, 729. 

Give abundant training in and opportunity for expres- 
sion in words, oral as well as written, of facts per- 
taining to 
a The tens system of building numbers. 

b The method of period in arithmetic. 

c The names of the successive periods and of places 
in the periods. 

d The number of digits required to make any given 
period, or placing in a period. 

e The necessity of filling every period, except the 
highest one. 

f Arithmetical punctuation. 

g The omission of “and” in the reading of numbers, 
except as a designation of the decimal point. 

In connection with Roman numerals, it is not enough 
that pupils know the symbols and acquire a fair 
degree of accuracy in the manipulating of these 
symbols. They should know the principle on which 
Roman numerals are made. Why is it that IV is 
four, when VI is six? 

Roman numerals have so insignificant a place in every- 
day life that it is wasteful to spend time giving pupils 
indiscriminate drill on the use of a great many very 
long and complicated numbers. But they should 
know the principle and chief symbols; and they 
should be able to work out even unusual numbers. 
Careful attention to transition stages (XL, L, LX; 
XC, XCI; CIX, CXI; etc.), and careful relating of 
Roman and Arabic numerals, with the principles 
underlying the formation of each, with sufficient 
practice in this work, will readily yield the desired 
results, as a rule. 

2 Try your pupils out on the solving of verbal prob- 
lems. Begin with very simple problems, and note 
carefully the needs as to understanding, logical pro- 
cedure, arrangement of written form. At first, this 
work is purely tentative. Later, a great deal of 
work along this line is in order. 

3 Perhaps already you are eager to get to work on the 
fundamental processes. May we not to advantage, 
then, next consider a detailed study of addition? 





For Teaching Folk Dancing 
Julia Robinson, Indiana 


Before I attempt teaching my children folk dancing, | 
have each child bring sticks fourteen inches long and three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter, which we use in marking 
time to some tune on the victrola or piano. In this way 
they learn rhythm, and as soon as they accomplish this, 
they are permttted to play in our toy band. When they 
are able to keep in perfect time, they are ready to take up 
the first steps in folk dancing. 
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PROJECT LESSONS 


IN PRIMARY GRADES 


Excellent Material for Interest- 
ing Project Lessons may be 
obtained from 


THE TEACHER’S ROBINSON 
CRUSOE 


By SAMUEL ALLISON, Price, 60 cents 


The story rewritten, modernized and 
adapted, with additional incidents for 
use in the later Primary Grades as a 
center, and material for Oral and Writ- 
ten Language, Nature Study, Social and 
Industrial History, Ethics, Drawing 
and the Manual Arts. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR 
YOUNGEST READERS 


Large type. Price, 60 cents 


GODOLPHIN’S ROBINSON CRU- 
SOE FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Price, 60 cents 


The greatest of English Classics for 
children, as many claim, has absorbed 
the attention of generations of boys and 
girls while they riveted their eyes upon 
the succession of projects and needs of 
this castaway upon his desert island. 


For further material, get children's 
Books on Indian Life 


HOPI, THE CLIFF DWELLER 
Illustrated. Price, 60 cents 


Hopi is a dear little T>dian boy of 
the Cliff Dweller type. He is featured 
here by story and picture from the 
papoose stage to the larger, brawny 
adventurous lad, who in course of 
training falls into prison and marvel- 
ously escapes at last. 


STORIES OF THE RED 
CHILDREN 


Large type. Price, 60 cents 


Indian legends, vivid with the poetic 
and romantic life of red men. These 
interesting myths of the wind, lightning, 
stars, the seasons, and the varied 
phenomena of nature, are woven into 
stories that harmlessly feed the young 
imagination. 


THE STORY OF HIAWATHA 


Price, 60 cents 


Abridged, simplified, and specially 
arranged for young readers. It is 
particularly happy in its combination 
of prose narrative and the original 
poem. 


Educational Publishing Co. 


234 Boylston St. 221 FourthAv. 2457 Prairie Av. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Arithmetic Helps for First 
and Second Grades 


(Continued from page 492) 

6 Saves time for the teacher to give to 
pupils who need more time for other help. 

7 Cards may be handed down from the 
highest to the next groups as they are finished. 

8 Saves room on blackboard that was for- 
merly used for posting sets of problems. 

9 Teaches child to help himself look out for 
work to do, since he gets the next card for him- 
self, when he has finished with the one. There 
is much pride in seeing who can have name on 
most of the cards. 

10 If second grade pupils have a more ad- 
vanced course of study to follow, the teacher 
may make similar multiplication and division 
card sets. 


Cards of First Set 


1 In addition combinations one may use ++ 
sign, later omit it, as it is unnecessary. 

2 Teach the terms plus, minus or equal, 
rather than and and take away and are, as that 
is wasting time. Have pupils read orally a 
number of problems daily in order to fix the 
proper arithmetic language. 

3 Use construction paper of quite a heavy 
quality to stand usage. 

4 Use one color for addition, another for 
subtraction, for convenience sake. 

5 Size,9 by 12inches. Large, clear figures, 
three rows of 6 each. 

6 Set of 36 cards in each set (size of class 
determines the number needed). 

7 Number cards in order, first day, second 
day, etc. First ones are easy. Several easy 
mes. Harder combinations follow. 

8 Check on board daily by names marked 
with star. (May be made with orange-colored 
crayons.) 

9 Check by writing pupil’s name on backs 


of cards when he has correctly completed the 


work as outlined. 
10 Pupils enjoy finishing work and ex- 


changing cards with someone who has also 


finished their work. 
Set I Easy Combinations in Addition. 
Set II Easy Combinations in Subtraction. 
Set III Addition arranged horizontally. 
Set IV Subtraction arranged horizontally. 
Set V Two place figures, addition. 
Set VI Two place figures, subtraction. 


ods of Teachingin Elemen- 


tary Grades,’’‘‘The Junior 


40 High School Movement,” 
Com tec! ody 3 Siementery School Ad- 
manding credit ministration and Supervi- 
towards a Bach- sion,”’‘‘Educational Meas- 
elor degree. urements,”’ etc. 


Begin any time 


The Gniversity of Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are “‘Genetic Psy- 
chology,’” “Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,’’ ‘‘The 
Rural Teacher’s Prob- 
lems,”’ “‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,’’ “‘Meth- 


ART HELPS ¢ 
_for TEACHERS 


A new organization 

ready to aid seashore 

everywhere wit 

standard, progressive, 

or specific helps ~ 
WRITE TO 


Che AMERICAN 
ART AID 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
* CALIFORNIA * 
Founded by 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
A FREE ART SERVICE 











WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 


New Words such as broad- 
cast, realtor, Fascista, novo- 
caine, junior college, bloc, trade 
acceptance, overhead, vitamin, 
Supreme Council, etc. 





New Gazetteer including 
new census figures in the United 
States and in all the great powers. 
Also changes in spelling of thou- 
sands of place names due to 
changes in the official languages 
of many parts of Europe. Copy- 
right 1924. 


Why not suggest to your principal 
or superintendent that a copy be 
supplied for your school? 


G. & C. Merriam Company 
Springfield, 
Mass. 


Write 

for 

helps 

in 

Teaching 

the ‘= 
Dictionary 
FREE 

















THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FOR THE YEAR’S WORK 





LITTLE ROBIN STAY-BEHIND 


Plays in verse for children 





$1.75 


By KATHARINE LEE BATES 


The book of plays for which you have been looking. Something suitable 
for your children to give each month. Cunning silhouette pictures add 


to the book’s charm for the little ones. 


FOLK SONGS OF POLAND 


$ .75 


Edited by FLtorgNcE Hupson BotTsFrorD 
With its gay Polish cover, this little book of singable tunes will win a 


warm place in your children’s afiections. 
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The Lowest Priced 

and Most Popular 
Songand Poem Books 


for School Use 

































7 Millions Sold! 


EACHERS who choose song books and 
poems with an eye to practical use nearly 
always select the Cable books. They're 

the standard among schools everywhere. The 
price is so low that a complete supply is within 
the means of every purse and—you save your i 


School money! 
| ust as our famous 
| Everyday Songs — Best Songs” 
helps the older pupils to appreciate music, this new 
“Everyday collection is aptly fitted for beginners. In 
it are easy, graded songs for every class of beginner, 
with suggestions for Primary teachers, rote songs and 
a selection of beautiful Christmas carols, as well as 
songs for other occasions of the school year. Every 
teacher of little folks should see it. Sample Free. 
These are the picked 


101 Best Songs songs of 100 musical 


geniuses. The best selections that have withstood the 
winnowing effects of time. Nosongis here unless it is fit 
| to rank with the world’s best music. Every selection 
has those qualities of melody, beauty and heart interest 
that endear it to music lovers. That is why over 
7,000,000 copies have been sold—the greatest selling 
song book in the world. Sample Free. 



















Prices“‘Everyday’ ? "cents each in 100 lots 
and “101” {.0.b. Chicago. $1.00 

per dozen, prepaid. Less 

than12,10c each, prepaid. 


101 Famous Poems (2°72) 





brant Life. The 
famous poems that have stirred men’s hearts in all 
times. Poetry you will want your pupils to know. 
Prose supplement, and pictures of each author. Handy 
pocket size. Cheap enough to supply to every pupil. 
So popular 6 editions have been printed. 


Priced Very Low—25c per copy, 
| prepaid. No Free Poem Book Samples. 


THE CABLE COMPANY 


Book Division 


1201 Cable Building 








Chicago 








The Story Teller 


(Continued from page 448) 


little boy that was just five years old, and the little girl 
hugging her dolly will go 


Galloping down, galloping down, 
Down through the twilight, 
Down through the starlight, 
Down through the moonlight, 
Galloping down, galloping down, 
Galloping down to Sleepy Town. 
—Expanded—O. G. C. 


“ In the January number of Child Life, 1925, is a story, 
“Dream Fairy Dear and the Animal Children,” which is 
very like “Dark Pony.”. Emphasize it with either or both 
of the following poems: 


A Still Little Lady of Dreams 


A still little lady came fluttering down, 

The pretty dream lady from Hush-a-bye town. 

All robed in the folds of a little gray gown— 
The still Little Lady of Dreams. 


She bore in her hand as she fluttered by me 

A little gray vase that was full as could be 

With sand from the shore of the Lullaby sea— 
That still Little Lady of Dreams. 


As over the housetops and meadows she’d swing, 
The sand from the little gray vase she would fling, 
And each little grain would a lullaby sing 

For the still Little Lady of Dreams. 


So down to the earth all the little grains fled, 
And showered about on each tired, curly head, 
Till off into Sleepland the little ones sped 
With the still Little Lady of Dreams.—Bayard Bacon 


How They Sleep 


Some things go to sleep in such a funny way, 

Little birds stand on one leg and tuck their heads away; 
Chickens do the same, standing on their perch; 

Little mice lie soft and still, as if they were in church; 


Kittens curl up close in such a funny ball; 

Horses hang their sleepy heads and stand still in a stall; 
Sometimes dogs stretch out or curl up in a heap; 

Cows lie down upon their sides when they would go to sleep 


But little babies dear are snugly tucked in beds, 

Warm with blankets, all so soft, and pillows for their heads 

Bird and beast and babe—I wonder which of all 

Dream the dearest dreams that down from dreamland fall. 
—Anonymous 


The well-known poem of “The Rock-a-bye Lady from 
Hush-a-bye Street,” by Eugene Field, and his “ Wynkyn, 
Blynkyn and Nod,” can be used here, and another poem, 
“Mrs. Neat-as-a-Pin,” by Miriam Clark Potter, in her book 
before quoted. Olive Miller, in her tiny book of “Sunny 
Rhymes,” has a lovely poem, “I Only Know a Glowing 
Warmth,” and the story, “The Stars,” by Laura Richards 
in “Golden Windows,” can be correlated with it as well as 
the following poem: 


God’s Lights 


At night when I am tucked in bed 

I have no thought of fear, 

For little stars are shining 
Through my window very near. 


When mother takes the lamp away, 
Tis most too dark to see, 
But God keeps His lights burning 
For a little child like me.—Elsie Fowler 


Prayers 


T think it very nice, at night 

To say one’s bedtime prayers, 

And speak to God and tell Him that 

I know He’s everywhere; 

And after mother turns the light, 

And goes downstairs to sew, 

I’m sure He’s taking care of me, 

And loving me, you know.—Anna M. Halladay 
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The Story Teller 


(Continued from page 496) 
At Bedtime 


When half-past six is nearly here— 
That’s sleepy-time, you know— 

I kneel to say my evening prayer, 
Before to bed I go. 


I kneel and clasp my hands awhile— 
And then, when I am through, 
I find the dear, old nursery clock 
Is clasping its hands, too!—Elizabeth Turner 


A very pretty poem, but one that is well-known and 
which perhaps sounds too much of a note of discontent is 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Bed in Summer.” A collection 
called “The Children’s First Book of Poems,” compiled by 
Baker and published by the American Book Company, 
contains many of these standard poems that are illustrative 
of September’s theme, one of which is here quoted: 


When 


When cherries grow on apples trees, 
And kittens wear lace caps, 

And boys their sisters never tease. 
And bears wear woolen wraps; 


When all the nursery dolls and toys 
Begin to dance and play, 

Then little girls and little boys 
May lie in bed all day. 


When donkeys learn to sing and dance, 
When pigs talk politics, 

When London is a town in France, 
When two and two make six; 


When drops of rain are real pearls, 
When coal is clear and white, 
Then little boys and little girls 
May sit up late at night.—Clifton Bingham 
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Two other short poems for the 1A’s or 2B’s, and which 
breathe of the home spirit, are “ Making a House,” by 
Josephine Peabody, and “ Dressmaking,” by Abbie Farwell 
Brown, both to be found in Riverside Reader II 


For the Intermediate Grades 


The same poem of Morley’s, “The Song for a Little 
House,” is most prolific in results. For further appreciation 
the following are suggested: 


“Home” by James Montgomery, in “Literature and 
Living,” Book I. 
“Home Song” by Van Dyke, in “Literature and 
Living,” Book I 
“The Quest,” by Bumstead, in “Literature and Liv- 
ing,” Book I 
“Home, Sweet Home,” by Payne, in “Literature and 
Living,”’ Book I 
With the two poems by Joyce Kilmer in the above collec- 
tion, “Roofs,” and the “House with Nobody in It,” use 
the stories, ‘The Old House”’ and “The Treasure in the 
House,” both to be found in “Tell Me Another Story,” by 
Bailey. - 
“Prayer for This House,” in the “Singing World,” by 
Louis Untermeyer, and the following work well together and 
in correlation with the others. 


i 


Prayers for a Little House 


God send us a little home 
To come back to when we roam. 


Low walls and fluted tiles, 
Wide windows, a view for miles. 


Red firelight and deep chairs, 
Small white beds upstairs. 


Great talk in little nooks, 
Dim colors, rows of books 











ALL THE YEAR ’ROUND 





We want you to represent 


POPULAR EDUCATOR and 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 


These magazines keep the teacher informed of the educational 
thought of the day, and enable her to profit by the exchange 
of ideas that other teachers have painstakingly and success- 
fully worked out—the “telling how” of the troublesome 
problem of the reading class, the arithmetic class, discipline 
and a hundred other difficulties that have been successfully 
met by some teacher. 


Every progressive teacher should subscribe for PorvLar 


EpucATOR or Primary Erucation, which will bring ideas, 
plans, methods and devices for help throughout the year. 


Address: 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
54 Clayton St. Dorchester, Mass. 


Don’t Delay Write To-day 











DAILY LESSON PLANS 
IN ENGLISH 





EEKLY outlines ar- 

ranged by months—from 

September to June—for 
the first four years of school. 
An unusual number of appro- 
priate verses and little stories, 
all chosen with reference to 
their literary merit as well as 
to their genuine interest for 
children. 
The teacher will find not only 
her English lessons arranged for 
her but also plans for drama- 
tizing the material used. 
Correlated with the English 
Lessons are Reading, Writing, 
Nature Study and Games. 


Cloth. 224 pages. 
Price, 75 cents, Postpaid. 
FOR GRADES ONE TO FOUR 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 




















The Story Teller 


(Continued from page 497) 


One picture on each wall, 
Not many things at all. 


God sends us a little ground, 
Tall trees standing round. 


Homely flowers in brown sod. 
Overhead, the stars, O.God!—A nonymous 


With the poem of “The Quest,” use the story by James 
Raymond Alden, ‘‘The Search for the Beautiful,” found in 
“Why the Chimes Rang”; also “The Golden Windows,” 
by Laura Richards in her book by that name. 

The others will be of interest, “‘The Stream that Ran 
Away,” by Mary Austin, in her collection, “The Basket 
Woman,” and “How Black Agnes Kept her Castle,” in 
“The Third Book of Stories for the Story Teller,”’ by Coe. 





For the New School Year 


(Continued from page 444 


Finally, do not fail to read the first installment of Miss 
Jowell’s article on English in primary grades, because you 
will enjoy the October installment better if you do. As for 
Miss James’s first talk to teachers, if you have a principal 
who is more stimulating and suggestive, please write and tell 
us immediately. 


Mr. Fisher, the former British Minister of Education, in 
reporting his observations in the United States, says: 
“Somehow or other, the teaching profession seems to stand 
on a lower plane of public esteem in America than it does 
in Britain.”” He does not attempt to account for the fact, 
but we fear that, as a whole, teachers are not yet ready to 
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regard their art as a profession. They still have a secret 
preference for a “folksy” style in their literature and are 
content with a provincial outlook in spite of travel. But we 
like to think that the very wide circle of PRtMARY EDUCATION 
readers are both professional and cosmopolitan. 





Some Fourth Grade Games 
Black Tom 


Two parallel lines are drawn in the front of the room as 
far apart as possible. All the players except one stand 
beyond one of these lines. In the middle territory between 
the lines the one player chosen to be “It” takes his place 
and cries, “Black Tom! Black Tom! Black Tom!”’ re- 
peating the words three times as here given; whereupon 
the other players must rush across to the opposite line, 
being chased by the center player, who catches any that 
hecan. Anyone caught joins him thereafter in catching the 
others. 

Sometimes the center player, instead of saying “Black 
Tom,” may say “Yellow Tom,” or “Red Tom.” Any 
player who starts to run at such a false alarm is considered 
captive and must join the others in the center. The first 
one caught is “It” for the second game, although the game 
is not over until several have been captured. 


Catch the Cane 


The players, numbered consecutively, stand in a circle or 
semi-circle. One player stands in the center, with his index 
finger on the top of a cane or wand. Suddenly he lifts his 
finger, at the same time calling a number assigned to one 
of the players. The person whose number is called, runs 
forward and catches the cane before it falls to the floor. 
If he fails, he must return to the circle; if successful, he may 
change places with the center player. 
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SCHOOL BEGINS AGAIN 
| Rae both teacher and child, the year 


starts with new problems to face, 
and new zeal with which to meet 
them. 

For each classroom project there is an 
especially designed Gotp MeEpAt product. 
Each is a real educational tool for achieve- 
ment. 


For Primary Grades: 
CRAYOLA Wax Crayons 
For Intermediate and Upper Grades: 
PERMA Pressed Crayons 
For All Grades: 
ARTISTA Water Colors 
Blackboard Crayons 
Lecturers’ Colorcd Chalk 
Our Art Service Bureau will help you 
to select the right material for your grade 
and art problems. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 4m* St. NEw YoRK, N. 
Makers of the best-known Crayons in the world 

















Miss Primary Teacher:- 


Fok the joy of rich full 

color, | commend a 
little set of wax crayons 
I have in mind. 


Send to me for a 
sample. 


ED. U. CATOR, 
c/o JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City, - - i & 
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Commence the School-Y ear Right 





FREE 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


BY THE 


HAWTHORNE CERTIFICATE 
METHOD 


























“ 


he oe ‘gh ~ 
PT SEES seat? oO ee 


Hundreds of School Libraries in the schools of 
all States acknowledge their indebtedness to our 
method. 

A POST CARD sent us will, by return mail, in 
response to request, bring you FREE, 100 or more 
Certificates, and full information, with Library Lists 
and Complete Catalog. 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
234 Boylston St. 221 Fourth Ave. 2457 Prairie Ave. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 











Just Published 
GEOGRAPHY GAMES 


By MYRA KING 
Author of the Popular 


LANGUAGE GAMES 


When, a few years ago, Miss King gave us 
“Language Games,” we predicted a cordial recep- 
tion for her original and helpful little book. Now 
that we have another book of games, this time 
“Geography Games,” we feel sure that every 
teacher who had the first book will want this one 
and no teacher of geography will want to be 
caught without it. When the geography lesson 
begins to drag or children are growing restless, 
by suggesting a game chosen from these the 
whole atmosphere of the place will be changed 
and attention renewed. 

In most cases a child is chosen as leader or 
“teacher,” and the other members of the class 
take the parts of Continents, Cities, Islands, 
Oceans, Gulfs, Bays, etc. Still others are called 
upon to be the railroad trains, the steamers, or 
the airplanes by which these places are reached. 

Included in the book are blank pages to be used 
by the teacher in making notes. 





Cloth, 160 pages. Price, 75 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


234 Boylston St. 221 Fourth Ave. 2457 Prairie Ave. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 











PROJECT LESSONS IN PRIMARY GRADES 


Excellent Material for Interesting Project Lessons in Nature Study, Social and Industrial 
Life, Boat-building, Ethics, Drawing and the Manual Arts may be obtained from 








THE TEACHER’S ROBINSON CRUSOE 
By SAMUEL ALLISON 
Price, 60 cents 
The story rewritten, modernized and adapted, with addi- 
tional incidents for use in the later Primary Grades as a 
center, and material for Oral and Written Language, Nature 


Study, Social and Industrial History, Ethics, Drawing and 
the Manual Arts. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR YOUNGEST READERS 
Price, 60 cents 
Large type. 


GODOLPHIN’S ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR YOUNG 
FOLKS 
Price, 60 cents 


The greatest of English Classics for children, as many 
claim, has absorbed the attention of generations of boys and 
girls while they riveted their eyes upon the succession of 
projects and needs of this castaway upon his desert island. 


For futher material, get children’s Books 
on Indian Life 


WEWA, THE CHILD OF THE PUEBLOS 
Price, 60 cents 


Four hundred years since, Spanish explorers found the 
Pueblos of Arizona and New Mexico—those strange com- 
munistic peoples, whose ancestors were the first settlers of 
North America in some far-off century of the misty past. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 





HOPI, THE CLIFF DWELLER 
Illustrated. Price, 60 cents 


Hopi is a dear little Indian boy of the Cliff Dweller type. 
He is featured here by story and picture from the papoose 
stage to the larger, brawny, adventurous lad, who in course 
of training falls into prison and marvellously escapes at last. 


STORIES OF THE RED CHILDREN 
Abundant illustrations. Large type. Price, 60 cents 


Indian legends, vivid with the poetic and romantic life 
ofredmen. These interesting myths of the wind, lightning, 
stars, the seasons, and the varied phenomena of nature, are 
woven into stories that harmlessly feed the young imagina- 
tion. 


CHILDREN OF THE WIGWAM 
Copiously illustrated. Price, 60 cents 


Miss Chase is a favorite of the children, but she has more 
than ever endeared herself to them by grouping White 
Eagle, Flying Fox, Black Duck, Shooting Star, and Trem- 
bling Leaf, the new baby, five live Indian girls and boys, in 
a wigwam, and telling all about how they live and grow up 
into Indian ways and customs. 


THE STORY OF HIAWATHA 
Price, 60 cents 
Abridged, simplified, and specially arranged for young 
readers. Itis particularly happy in its combination of prose 
narrative and the original poem. 


234 Boyleton St. 221 Fourth Ave. 2457 Prairie Ave. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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A Page of Busy Work -- Teachers’ Manuals-- Seat Work 


The problems of the teacher are many, but the most difficult is to devise profitable and suitable employment for 
the pupils during their leisure hours. 

Seat work must be interesting, full of purpose and attractive. Busy work must test the child’s knowledge and skill 
in connection with his former lessons. If it results in a clearer perception of some past lesson, or added development 
of the faculties, it is good; if it only fills up time, it is useless. 

By training the child’s senses we add materially to the clearness and strength of the thoughts and judgments which 
help him to become a more perfect product in after life. 


__ You wiil find listed below a carefully selected list of Seat Work and Busy Work helps for the teacher. Sent post- 
paid at prices given. 





LANGUAGE GAMES THE LAND OF MAKE-BELIEVE MOTION SONGS AND DRILLS 


A Method of Using Play for Establishing 
Correct Habits of Speech, in Primary 


Grades. 
By Myra Kine. 

Miss Myra King’s little book of Language 
Games is an admirable means to the end 
of forming correct habits of speech. Habit- 
ual mistakes are by means of these games 
iepeated and repeated in correct form in the 
heat and enthusiasm of the game so that 
the correct form will keep coming up as long 
as one lives. No better way to impress 
these necessary lessons than this. Price, 
75 cents. 


@OLIDAY FACTS AND FANCIES 


Full Yet Simple Explanations of the Ameri- 

can Holidays 

By Crara J. DENTON. 

Teachers will find the book a valuable aid 
in preparing for holiday entertainment, as 
it contains a number of selections suitable 
for recitations, in addition to the vast store 
of information given in explanation of the 
following holidays: 
New Year’s Day, Lincoln Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, All Fool’s Day, 
Easter, Arbor Day, May Day, Bird Day, 
Memorial Day, Flower Day, Flag Day, 
Independence Day, Hallowe’en, Thanks- 
giving, Forefathers’ Day, Christmas. 
Price, 75 cents. 


ORILL PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC 


Book I. For Fourth and Fifth Years 
Over 1500 Problems. Graded. Price, 60 
cents. 


MENTAL DRILL BOOK IN ARITHMETIC 


By W. H. Wriu1aMs, Thacher School, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

For Fourth, Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Grades. 

Examples graded and skilfully selected. 

The method is simple, strong, and pro- 

gressive. Price, 60 cents. 


THE FIRST FLAG—And Other Patriotic 


Plays and Exercises. 

In these days when love and reverence for 
Our Country and for the Flag of Our 
Country is being instilled into the boys and 
girls, teachers will greet this volume with 
delight. Directors of Playgrounds will also 
find the Marches, Drills and Dances just 
what they need for the Patriotic little 
performers. Price, 75 cents. 


“ITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 


For First or Second Years 

By Mara L. Pratt 
The dramatic form of childhood reading, 
now so universally in demand, could not have 
a more acceptable author, the favorite of the 
young and of teachers for a score or more 


years. 
These twenty-eight plays are equally adapted 


for action. A characteristic illustration for 
each. It is mainly familiar folk-lore stories 
that appear in this form. The pages are 
simple and the printing large. Price, 60 
cents. 


A World for Little Actors 
By Mary GARDNER. 


In this Dramatic Reader the subject matter 
is given in two forms: The Story and the 
Play. The selections thus treated are as 
follows: The Fairies of Caldon Low, The 
Birds of Killingworth, The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin, The Bishop Hatto, The Star 
Dollars, The Brown Dwarf of Rugen, The 
Miller of Dee, The Crow’s Children, and 
King Solomon andthe Ants. Price, 60 cents. 


THE CHILD’S BOOK OF PLAYS 


Mother Goose in Pantomime 


Program I in this book consists of ten panto- 
mimes, the following characters from Mother 
Goose being presented: Little Miss Muffet, 
Tommy Snooks and Bessie Brooks, Tilda 
Tittlemouse, My Pretty Maid, The Queen 
of Hearts, Five Little Pigs, Contrary Mary 
and Her Shadow, The Ragety-Tagety Man, 
and Old King Cole. 

Program II is devoted to Shadow Panto- 
mime, introducing: Little Tommy Tucker, 
The Three Maids, etc. Children from three 
to twelve years of age have acted them to 
delighted audiences, and, best of all, they 
have held the interest of the child, both as 
actor and spectator. Price, 60 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTIC PLAY FOR 


LITTLE FOLKS 
By FANNIE JOHNSON and JENNIE COLBy. 


Twenty-six games for first two years of pri- 
mary school. Price, 75 cents. 


DAILY LESSON PLANS IN ENGLISH 


By CAROLINE GRIFFIN 


These Lesson Plans consist of weekly out- 
lines arranged by months — from September 
to June — for the first four years of school. 
They assemble an unusual number of appro- 
priate verses and little stories, all chosen 
with reference to their literary merit as well 
as to their genuine interest for children. 
Correlated with the English Lessons are 
Reading, Writing, Nature Study and Games. 
Price, 75 cents.. 


“RIGHT-DRESS” 


A Manual of Simple Drill Regulations for 
Schools 


By FRepeErick J. REILty. 


The aim of this manual is not to seek the 
introduction of military drill as such in our 
schools, but to make use of the best features 
of the military drill for effective physical 
training. Price, 60 cents. 


PROBLEMS IN PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 


First to Fourth Years 
By ANNA J. McGrats 


The problems can be used with regular text- 
book in arithmetic. Price, 60 cents. 


Drills, Pantomimes and Marches. 
Teachers will find in this book an almost 
endless variety of exercises. Besides the 
songs set to music, marches and drills of 
many kinds, there is the Flag Drill, the 
Salutatio Militaris, the Japanese Parasol 
Drill, the May Day and the Fancy Marches 
Price, 60 cents. 


CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 


By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
Price, 60 cents. 


STORY PLAYS FOR LITTLE ONES 


With outline sketches for the hektograph 
drawing pad or blackboard. 

By Emma M. Macurre, B. Ped. 
These “‘Story Plays” have been chosen and 
written in their dramatic form to help the 
teacher in her choice of Stories and to furnish 
the story chosen all ready for action. The 
plays in this little book furnish right action 
for the imagination by allowing the child to 
impersonate the characters in the fables and 
fairy tales. Price, 60 cents. 


YEAR OF PRIMARY OCCUPATION 
WORE 


Vol. I. First Term for September, October, 
November and December. 


Vol. II. Second Term for January, Febro- 
ary and March. 


Vol. III. Third Term for April, May ai\1 
June. 


By Etta Merrick GRAVES, Joint Author o/ 
“A Year Book for Primary Grades.” 
A systematic use of the so-called ‘Gifts’ 
and “Occupation” work, supervised and 
unsupervised, arranged systematically as a 
daily program, with carefully developed 
sequences of directed occupations and un- 
supervised seat work through the year. 
With the fund of occupation work which 
these books offer, the teacher’s daily task is 
lightened, and the children’s interest and 
eagerness to do the work are increased. 
The books are fully illustrated with photo- 
graphs of the finished work, charts, patterns 
and poster work. Price, 75 cents, each vol. 


HISTORY IN STORY, SONG AND ACTION 


By FLoreNcE M. MILter. 


Vol. I. Lessons and Entertainments tor 
September, October, November, Decem 
ber, January, General and Local History 


Vol. II. Lessons and Entertainments for 
February, March, April, May, June, Gen- 
eral and Local History. 

The idea and purpose of these books is first 

to group material and outlines for history 

work in Primary and Rural Schools in a 

convenient form for the teacher’s use. 

For this reason, in cases where it would be 

difficult for the teacher to find the stories 

or facts, they have been given in such a form 
that the teacher can adapt them to her use. 

Also very full outlines have been given in 

most cases, so that the arrangement in story 

form may be easier for the teacher. Fully 
illustrated. Price, per vol., $1.00 





Any of the above helps sent securely pecked, postpaid, at prices given. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY — Boston 


New York Chicago 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient Teachers’ Agency is a very serviceable 
institution for schoo] boards and teachers. . The right teacher in the 
tight position means the highest success for both teacher and pupil. 




















Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890 INCORPORATED i904 
G Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


H. S. BALDWIN, President T. M. HASTINGS, Vice-President 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for ali Grades. 
Boston 


THE TEAGHERS EXCHANGE ™ 120 Boylston St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 74 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “*xew you” 


NEW YORE 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists and other teachers to college, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. 


CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


t Bidg., Buffalo, 


REGISTRATION FREE 
RTER, Manager 





REGISTER NOW 














OBJECT: To aid the 
 . — AWAKE PROGRESSIVE 


The right aaene ~ the right place—JOIN NOW 
College Normal School High School Grades 


SUITE DUFFY-POWERS BUILDING 
500 Rochester, New York 





Interstate Teachers Agency, 


Has a constant demand for grade teachers. 


Remember, this is a recommendation 
agency only. Write for infarmation. T. H. ARMSTRONG, Proprietor 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


H. R. SOPER, Proprietor, 507 Fifth Avenue (42nd Street), New York 


Full Information on Request Established in 1919 Write Department E 








We need many Grade 
Teachers for posi- 
ions in good schools 





| TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
everywhere. The best 
clients. Also Supervisors and Critic Teachers. Salaries good. Send for 


25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago suburbsof NewYork, 
40th Year 
booklet. 


Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, and other cities are our 
Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave.. New York; SymesBidg.. Denver; Peyton Bidg.. Spokane 





MINNEAPOLIS 
Globe Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
N. Y. Life Bldg. 


64 E. Jackson Blvd. 
NEW YORK 
Flatiron Bldg. 
BALTIMORE 
211 N. Calvert St. We place 
PITTSBURGH.PA. Zeachers SPOKANE, WASH. 
5024 Jenkins Arcade Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 


WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 





The Art of Writing 


People with the desire to write, who dash off 
a composition and then wonder why others do 
not see merit in it, might dwell a moment on 
these words of Anatole France, the great writer 
who has joined the immortals: 

“A simple style is like a white light; it is 
complex, but it does not seem so. In writing, 
what appears a beautiful and pleasant sim- 
plicity is really the result of careful arrange- 
ment and strict economy in the use of parts of 
speech.” 

Anatole France, the master, rewrote nearly 
everything as often as five times. He cut and 
polished, letting the idea clarify itself, in his 
mind and on paper. A recent reproduction ef 
the last page on which Joseph Conrad, another 
great stylist, was at work the day he was taken 
sick, showed words crossed out and phrases 
written in until the space between lines was 
used up. 

We call them artists, but in reality they are 
more careful workmen. They use the method 
that is open to anyone else.—Milwaukee 
Journal 





Circus Days and Circus Ways—A 
List of Circus Books Prepared 
by the Cleveland Public 
Library 


As the great Ringling Brothers and Barnum 
& Bailey Shows travel about the country from 
Maine to Texas during “circus time,” the 
program which everyone buys on visiting the 
big tent will be found to contain a full page de- 
voted to circus books, a list which has been pre- 
pared by the Clev eland Public L ibrary. This 
means not only wide-spread publicity for books, 
for bookselling and for library circulation, but 
is interesting evidence that the promotion de- 
partment of this big enterprise sees that it is a 
good thing for the public to know more about 
the circus and to take a greater interest in its 
history and organization. Edwin P. Norwood, 
publicity manager for Ringling Brothers, is the 
author of “The Adventures of Diggeldy Dan,” 
and naturally has a special interest in such a 
type of promotion. 

This page also gives evidence of how the 
working out of a good promotion idea in one 
part of the country helps everyone else, and the 
Cleveland Public L ibrary, by its initiative and 
interest in this matter, has done a favor for 
booksellers and book users of dozens of states. 
Booksellers and librarians will do well to look 
this list over in connection with the dates of the 
circus visit.—Publishers’ Weekly 





The Sun and the Weather 


Within a few yeats we may be able to tell 
months in advance that a cyclone is coming on 
a certain date, predict acc urately storms at sea, 
and determine when the last frost of spring will 
appear, ‘To make such a long-range weather 
forecasting possible, an expedition led by Dr. 
Charles G. Abbot of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion is going halfway around the world. It will 
remain at some point in Asia or Africa for four 
years, taking daily measurements of the sun’s. 
heat. 

Science says that all of our weather—tains, 
snows, storms, and droughts—has its origin in 
the slight variation of heat we get from the sun. 
Doctor Abbot, from work done at two desert 
stations, onein Arizona and one in Chile, during 
the last few years, has shown that the amount 
of heat radiation from the sun varies with the 
number and position of sunspots. 

If the relationship of these sunspots with the 
temperature on the earth can be determined 
accurately enough, our methods of forecasting 
weather, it is said, will be revolutionized. 











THE J. Mc. HAHN TEACHERS 





Westernmost Twelve States, Alaska, the Orient and Spanish America. 


Serves all Educational Institutions. Is in quest of well-trained and cxpatenesd Executives and normal-trained, successful experienced Teachers. ‘Territory— 
J. M. HAHN and Blanche Tucker, ‘Mgrs. 


AGENCY 





2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
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THE KELPIES 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 


A supplementary reader for the first school 
year, with more than forty colored pictures. 
Intended for both oral and silent reading. 
Carefully graded. Not yet a year old, but al- 
ready an established favorite with children and 
teachers. 65 cents 


OUT IN THE KITGHEN Men and Women 


A teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
By JAMES WOODWARD SHERMAN Phosphate added to cold water is de- 


A whimsical tale of the Kitchen Things and lightfully refreshing. Exhaustion and 
their doings when the cook goes out. Fas- weariness disappear, strength and en- 
cinating supplementary reading for the second durance increase. The tonic action of 
school year. Profusely illustrated. 70 cents Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, with its 


. purity and reliability make it the ideal 
THE stimulant. Non-alcoholic. Dose: A 


BROWNIES’ HEALTH BOOK | teaspoonful three times a day in a 


glass of cold water. 
Fg NATHALIE F. MOULTON = f ' 
th is the back d of this book of 
charming pe A Gelored sichans help to ors ord Ss 


i d hold the child’s attention. 2 
icties te teeiliadin "Sapient Acid Phosphate 


reader for the third school year. 75 cents All Druggists 





Rumford Chemical Works, Providence,R.I. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY i 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 




















ADVANCE ANNOUNCEMENT 





THE CHILD’S 
OWN WAY SERIES 


A New Method of Teaching 
PRIMARY READING 


By MARJORIE HARDY 
University of Chicago Elementary School 


. i cca ehusunee 





Send for Free Booklet 


Without cost or obligation of any kind, please send me a copy of your 


FREE booklet on the Child’s Own Way Method. 





WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


352 E. 22nd St., Chicago 
ee eer err rr 


Wheeler Publishing Co. 























